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UNDER THE STARS. 


BY ARTHUR STRINGER. 





From star to star my spirit strays, 
As birds from tree to tree, 

When [ look up to all these worlds 
That seem so near to me. 


And yet [ cannot tell to-night 
By what road I shall fare 

Unto that Home I used to know, 
Or what awaits me there. 


Weary and spent my heart comes back 
To where earth’s homesick are,— 
But in the end, I hold, somehow 
Each soul shall find its star! 
— Youth's Companion, 


_- woe 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Alabama has adopted its new constitu- 
tion. One of its anomalous features, as 
an indignant Alabama lady writes, is that 
a man whose wife owns forty acres of 
land can vote in virtue of that fact, but 
the wife herself cannot vote even if she 
owns four hundred acres. And there are 
many other anomalies, 





Chauncey Depew gives the women 
eredit for a large share in the defeat of 
Tammany. They certainly worked hard 
for it. At the outset of the campaign, in 
the great women’s mass meeting in which 
more than twenty associations of women 
united, no utterance was received with so 
much applause as Mr. Crosby’s declara- 
tion that women ought to have the ballot. 
The editor of the club department of the 
N. Y. Evening Post calls attention to the 
many converts to equal suffrage made by 
this struggle against the powers of dark- 
ness: 

‘‘Nothing,”’ says a suffragist, comment- 
ing on the work of women in the recent 
political campaign, “is going to unite 
women in a demand for suffrage, the im- 
posing unity of which will secure it, 
quicker than such efforts as these, Over 
and over again during the ten days pre- 
ceding election, I was met by ‘antis’ 





among my friends, who would refer in 
tones trembling with feeling to the fright- 
ful ‘cadet’ disclosures, and almost invari- 
ably add some remark that betrayed a 
wish for the right of suffrage for this one 
election at least. There was an enthusi- 
astic meeting the last Friday before elec- 
tion at the rooms of the Woman’s Health 
Protective Association in Brooklyn, which 
were packed to the doors with intelligent, 
thoughtful women, eager to make a pro- 
test in behalf of the wrongs of New York, 
But, as one of the speakers said, ‘I don’t 
quite know why we are here. Every one 
of us knows the evils of Tammany, and 
we all want the Fusion ticket elected. To 
say anything more about either seems 
useless, but it is all we can do, for the 
present’—a significant qualification that 
those women felt and understood. I rec- 
ognized many of them as prominent ‘an- 
tis,’ and it was some of those very women 
whom I heard later wishing for the op- 
portunity to cast one ballot at this critical 
time. How long do you suppose these 
earnest, high-minded women, striving for 
municipal betterment, are going to beat 
themselves against the stone wall of un- 
equal suffrage? The issues of this cam- 
paign converted hundreds of them, and 
other campaigns fully as critical—for the 
work is by no means ended— will convince 
many more of them how much easier it 
will be to bear the burden of the duties of 
citizenship when they hold its supreme 
right, the ballot, in their hands.”’ 





In Omaha about 9,000 women voted for 
School Commissioners at the recent elec- 
tion. Omaha had never seen such a spec- 
tacle. It is reported that the women cast 
their ballots intelligently and rapidly. No 
one molested them. ‘‘They seemed to take 
great interest in their civic duties, to 
know what they wanted to do, and to go 
ahead and do it.”’ 





An ordinance has been introduced in the 
city council of Cheyenne, Wyo., by which, 
after Nov. 19, to expectorate upon the 
sidewalks of Cheyenne will be a misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine of not less 
than $2 and not more than $10 for each 
offense. It is said that the measure is 
sure to pass. 


—-o- 


The Congregationalist says: 

While no man wishes to be educated to 
the complete ideal of womanhood, there 
are some few women, and teachers of 
women, who would like to imitate exactly 
the accepted ideal of manliness. There is 
no real hope of progress along this line. 

The “accepted ideal of manliness’’ is 
Jesus Christ. Will the Congregationalist 
please explain in what respects women 
ought to try to be unlike him? 

Bl" 


WOMEN ELECTED IN COLORADO AND 
UTAH. 


In Colorado, at the recent election, Miss 
Emma Herey was reélected County Super- 
intendent of Schools for Arapahoe County 
(Denver). Her good work had given so 
much satisfaction that she received the 
joint nomination of six political parties, 
and her candidacy was endorsed by a long 
list of prominent citizens, 

The fitness of women for educational 
positions seems to be generally conceded 
in the equal suffrage States. At this elec- 
tion all the political parties in Denver but 
one nominated some woman for County 
Superintendent of Schools, Curiously 
enough, the exception was the Prohibi- 
tion party. 

Mrs. Kelly was elected Superintendent 
of Schools for Dolores Co.; May Georgia 
for Elbert Co.; Lizzie W. Jones for Lake 
Co.; Emily M. Knudson for Logan Co.; 
Miss Edith Young for La Plata Co.; Miss 
Emma Willis for Monroe Co.; Miss Lulu 
White for Pueblo Co.; Madge A. Crowner 
for Phillips Co.; Lulu Buffington for Sum- 
mit Co.; Miss Minnie Cunningham for 
Larimer Co.; Martha A. Bowman for 
Clear Creek Co.; Mayme Remington for 
Park Co.; Mattie L. Clifford for Morgan 
Co.; Mary Lyons for Otero Co.; Florence 
Sargent for Bent Co.; Laura Van Horn 
for Mineral Co.; and Mrs. Alta Tuttle for 
Washington Co, In Sedgwick County, 
the candidates were Mr. Parker and Miss 
Musa Polley. The latter was apparently 
elected, but the Denver News says, ‘‘The 
vote was close on Parker and Polley, and 
it may require the official count to 
decide.”’ 

This list is not complete, as in many 
cases the reports merely say, ‘“The Demo- 
crats elected their whole ticket,’’ or ‘*The 
Republicans swept the county,’’ without 
giving the namés of the officers. 

In Utah, Margaret Snow was elected 
city treasurer of Provo; Harriet L. Brown, 
city auditor of Ogden; Harriet Smith, city 
recorder of Logan; Mrs. Ellis Day, city 





treasurer of Mt. Pleasan’; Mrs. Adelphia 
Teasdale, city recorder, and Mrs. Martha 
E. Paxman, city treasurer of Nephi (Mrs. 
Teasdale is a Republican and Mrs. Pax- 
man a Democrat); Luella Hayward, city 
treasurer of Springville by a large vote; 
Sarah T. Evans, city recorder of Lehi; 
Mrs. B. N. Walter, city treasurer of Pleas 
ant Grove; and Alpha Elquist, city treas- 
urer of Grantville. 

In both Colorado and Utah, the men 
outnumber the women; so if ‘women are 
chosen to these offices, it is because the 
men want the women to hold them. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, the leading Gen- 
tile paper of Utah, reports that the elec- 
tion was as quiet as a funeral. The day 
after election the Tribune said editorially: 

The women! We all love them. But 
we love them a little better this morning 
than usual. They can always be relied 
upon to keep the ship of State in the 
channel. A. 8. B. 





-_—-o- 
GERMAN WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

An unexpected and novel feature has 
been introduced into the campaign 
against the new German tariff. Not- 
withstanding the laws which prohibit 
women from taking part in politics, the 
opponents of the proposed tariff have in- 
vited their aid, and women are now hold- 
ing public meetings and organizing clubs 
of their own, and addressing mass meet- 
ings of men in different parts of the em- 
pire, in defiance of precedents and police 
censors. It is true that during a political 
campaign four or five years ago several 
women who attempted to make public 
speeches and organize clubs in behalf of 
the Social Democratic party were arrested 
and thrown into prison, and the agitation 
begun by them was suppressed. But the 
women engaged in the present movement 
belong to the upper classes—some of them 
to the aristocracy, and even the nobility is 
represented among their sympathizers. 

The German government never fears to 
do whatever it thinks is necessary to be 
done to carry out its policy, but it is a 
serious question with the officials how far 
they should go in repressing the present 
activity of women in political affairs. The 
women have not entered the campaign by 
their own motion; they have been invited, 
and are being encouraged and supported 
by one of the strongest political elements 
in the empire, and they appear upon the 
same platform with some of the ablest and 
most influential of German statesmen and 
scholars, and any attempt to punish or 
restrain them would doubtless meet with 
a storm of indignation from people who 
support the government on other issues. 
It is evident that the police are too wise 
to make martyrs of these women orators, 
because the effect of such a step would be 
to demoralize the government party and 
bring to their defence and the support of 
the free traders a public sentiment that 
could not be resisted. 

At the same time, certain members of 
the Social Democratic party are complain- 
ing of the partiality shown to women of 
social distinction, who are permitted to 
do what their mothers and wives and sis- 
ters are prohibited from doing. They 
are threatening to create an agitation 
which may compel the government to pro- 
hibit the further appearance of women as 
active participants in the campaign. If 
the Social Democrats were not also op- 
posed to the tariff bill, the situation would 
be more complicated. The cooler heads 
among them are trying to demonstrate the 
folly of interfering with their allies. They 
are furthermore urging that an important 
precedent is being established, for the 
police cannot prohibit women of one class 
from engaging in politics unless hereafter 
they apply the same rule to women of 
other classes. 

That the police are not entirely indiffer- 
ent to the situation is shown by the pres- 
ence of government censors at all the 
women’s meetings, but they have not yet 
attempted any interference or made ad- 
verse reports. At one of the early meet- 
ings Frau Schulerath Cauer, leader of the 
progressive women of Germany, attempted 
to draw their fire. In the course of her re- 
marks and in a most respectful manner, 
she said that she observed two represent- 
atives of the police department among her 
audience, and assumed that they had come 
to ascertain the object of the meeting. 
As no concealment was intended, and as 
the women were proud of what they were 
doing, she would permit no doubt to re- 
main in the minds of the police; she would 
inform them frankly “that the audience 
had assembled for the purpose of hearing 
a discussion by women of certain pending 





political questions, although they were all 
aware that such things were forbidden by 
law. If the law was to be enforced and if 
the women were to be prohibited from dis- 
cussing questions of vital interest to them- 
selves, she hoped that there would be 
prompt action. It would be only honest 
and just to remove any doubt and relieve 
allanxiety. The police censors, however, 
did not take the hint. If they intend to 
prohibit women’s meetings they are not 
yet ready to do so, and the popular notion 
is that they are waiting until they can 
judge public sentiment more accurately 
on the subject.— Berlin correspondence of 
The Chicago Record-Herali. 


=_——- 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. was held last Tuesday at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, in spite of rain and the 
heaviest fog ever seen outside of London. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, in Colorado Miss Emma Herey 
has just been re-elected county superinten- 
dent of schools for Arapahoe county(Denver), 
six parties uniting in nominating her; and 
whereas, women were also chosen superin- 
tendents in many other counties ; 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fit- 
ness of educated and palocptetes women 
for such positions, and urge a larger repre- 
sentation of such women on the Boston 
School Board. 

Whereas, in Utah, at the recent election, 
Margaret Snow was chosen city treasurer of 
Provo, Mrs. Ellis Day city treasurer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Harriet Smith city recorder of Lo- 
gan, Harriet L. Brown city auditor of Ogden, 
and several other women to minor offices ; 
and whereas, the election is reported to have 
been ‘‘as quiet as a funeral” ; 

Resolved, That we call attention to the civ- 
ilizing effect of equal suffrage on election 
methods, and to the fact that it opens to 
women opportunities for civic usefulness 
elsewhere closed to them. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on 
‘‘What duties does a woman owe to the 
town in which she lives?’ There had 
been a great change in public opinion on 
this question since her girlhood. Then a 
meeting of church members was once held 
in her father’s parlor to discuss a church 
matter, and when she ventured to ask a 
question, the leading deacon said to her 
father severely: ‘Your daughter bas not 
been well trained. None of the women of 
my family, not even my wife, would think 
of speaking when men were present, un- 
less she were spoken to!’’ Mrs, Livermore 
praised the work of the women’s clubs, 
saying that they were growing away from 
the habit of devoting themselves to mere 
entertainment: ‘They think as much as 
ever of having things pretty and stylish, 
but they are now looking out also to pro- 
mote real improvements.’’ She sketched 
the duties of women in regard to tree- 
preservation, street improvement, the 
beautification of towns and villages, the 
care of neglected children, the churches, 
and especially the schools. She said: 

It is certainly the duty of women— 
mothers and possible mothers—to stand 
by the public schools. You want to know 
who are the teachers, and who are the 
school committee. You want to see that 
the children are taught kindness, cleanli- 
ness and courtesy. I entered the Han- 
cock school in 1828 and graduated in 1832. 
The other day I had at my house a re- 
union of a few of “the girls.”” The young- 
est present was 79, the oldest 84. Our 
ages aggregated about 600 years. We 
agreed that the old school committee of 
our day averaged better than the present 
one. School suffrage is a moral measure, 
and no woman should hold herself ex- 
cused from voting. 

Some women think the school ballot is 
too small a fraction of the right of suf- 
— to be worth using. My husband 
said he always felt indignant when I came 
out of that booth, after being allowed to 
vote for school officers only, and he ad- 
vised me to wait till I could vote the 
whole ticket. LIasked, ‘Is that the way 
you would do if a man owed you a large 
debt, and offered to pay you a small in- 
stalment on it? If he owed you $10,000 
and offered you $500, wouldn’t you take 
what you could get, and then work for 
more?”’ ‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘you have 
the logic of it, but I have the sentiment!”’ 

Mrs, Livermore paid a tribute to Mother 
Bickerdyke, the famous old army nurse, 
who had just died. Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. A number of the 
ballot forms used at the recent election 
in Denver, which had been sent by a Col- 
orado friend, were passed around and 
studied with interest. 

It was voted to postpone the next Fort- 
nightly because it would come so near 
Thanksgiving; but the vote was after- 
wards reconsidered, and the meeting will 
be held on Nov. 26. Mrs. Susan S. Fes- 
senden will probably give a Parliamentary 
drill. Mrs, Livermore said, ‘‘Mrs. Fes- 
senden is the best Parliamentarian I know, 
and I know most of the good ones.”’ 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss HELEN GovuLp cast her vote at 
the recent election in Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on the question of providing a high-ser- 
vice filter reservoir to improve the city 
water. 


Mrs. Wu, wife of the Chinese Minister 
at Washington, has lately returned from a 
visit to China, She reports a slow but 
perceptible change of sentiment in favor 
of letting women’s feet grow to a natural 
size, 

Miss GERTRUDE FAZEL has been acting 
as Governor of Oklahoma. She is sten- 
ographer in the office of Governor Jenkins. 
The Governor has been absent in Indian 
Territory, and last week his private sec- 
retary, Fred L. Wenner, was called to 
Lawton on territorial business, thus leav- 
ing Miss Fazel in charge of the office. 


Mrs. W. A. FeLTon has been invited to 
give an address on “Popular Education”’ 
before both houses of the Georgia Legis- 
lature in joint session, in order to set 
forth what she regards as imperfections 
in Georgia’s school system. The South is 
certainly more progressive in some re- 
spects than the North. Imagine the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature inviting any wo- 
man to address it—even Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe or Mrs, Livermore! 


Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, the wife of the 
English author and parliamentarian, was 
born in Texas, and for several years wasa 
prominent figure in Washington society. 
Her first comedy, ‘‘A Lady from Texas,”’ 
which the critics predicted would be a 
failure, has enjoyed along and profitable 
run at Penley’s Theatre in London, and 
even Henry Labouchére, though a virulent 
anti-woman’s rights man, is unstinted in 
his commendation of the piece, saying 
that it is extremely amusing and deserves 
all its success, 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, at the last meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, spoke emphatically on the duty of 
women to keep their engagements, and not 
to let themselves be appointed on a com- 
mittee to do something, and then neglect 
to do it. ‘Make yourself responsible for 
one thing, and then do it if you die for it,”’ 
she said. ‘I did not want to come to- 
day’’ (it was a very inclement afternoon), 
“T was followed to the door of my home 
with prophecies of pneumonia; but I was 
advertised to speak, and I am here. If I 
have any reputation, it is for keeping my 
promises!’ This was received with warm 
applause. 


Miss JuLIA MORGAN, a San Francisco 
girl, has been admitted to study architec- 
ture at the School of Fine Arts in Paris, 
having passed with much credit the en- 
trance examinations. When the school, 
after an obstinate resistance, opened its 
doors to women four years ago, it was ex- 
pected that they would study only paint- 
ing and sculpture. A woman in the 
architectural department is a novelty. 
M. Chaussemiche, a prominent architect 
of Paris, under whom Miss Morgan has 
been studying for several years, says that 
she has more ability than half his male 
pupils, and that she will make an excel- 
lent architect. He praises especially her 
talent for invention and conception. Miss 
Morgan expects to practise her profession 
in San Francisco, 


MLLE. JULIA VAN MARCKE of Brussels 
won the first prize at the recent ‘‘Con- 
gress of Humanity”’ in Paris, for the best 
essay on ‘‘The Inferior Position of Wom- 
en in the Religions of the World.’ Her 
essay is described as an exhaustive study 
of the place assigned to women in all the 
religions, ancient and modern, from Zoro- 
astrianism and Confucianism to theosophy 
and the spiritualism of Allan Kardec. 
Mile. Marguerite Bodin, a school teacher 
inthe department of the Yonne, and a 
founder of peace societies, won the prize 
for the best essay on ‘‘The Injustice of a 
Double Standard of Morals for Men and 
Women.’’ These prizes were offered by 
the Congress of Humanity last year, and 
the committee of award seemed pleased, 
as well as surprised, that both should 
have been won by women. The Secretary 
of the Congress, M. Vodoz, said amid ap- 
plause that the first necessity for progress 
was the emancipation of women, and that 
this ought to be the basic principle and 
first object of the Congress. The subjects 
announced for the prize essays of next 
year are, ‘‘The Condition of Women inthe 
Work of Colonization,” and ‘Depopula- 
tion, Repopulation and Overpopulation,”’ 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 





It is said that it takes a surgical opera- 
tion to get a joke into the head of a 
Scotchman. But when a brilliant young 
Scotchwoman, Miss Margaret Hall, was 
lately refused permission to try to pass 
the examinations for admission to the bar 
on the ground that only properly-qualified 
“persons” could be admitted, and that 
though she might be qualified, she was 
not a “‘person’’ within the meaning of the 
law, the comicality of it struck a Scotch- 
man named Amos Chiseler, and he pnb- 
lished the following poem in the Glasgow 
Evening News: ° 

IS A GIRL A PERSON ? 


There were thirteen weighty Judges 
Sitting on a little case, 

And the cause of all the clocking 
Was a winsome lady’s face; 

For she asked a pressing question, 
And it made them cold and hot— 

“Is a little maida ‘person,’ 

In your eyes, or is she not?” 


Like the girls who practise medicine, 
Teach and write, and clerk and draw, 

She aspired to make her living 
From the pickings of the law. 

So she mastered Bell and Rankine, 
Climbing up the hills of brass, 

Till she thought she was a ‘“‘person”’ 
Duly qualified to pass. 


She had seen her little sisters 
Capped M. A.’s with much applause, 
And she wished to climb life’s ladder 
As a Bachelor of Laws. 
So she asked to be examined, 
And to pass, if pass she could, 
Forth into the black profession 
Of the pleading brotherhood. 


Bat the thirteen clocking Judges 
Shook their feathers out and swore 

That the only kind of ‘“‘persons”’ 
Chey had ever passed before 

Were young men with shaven faces, 
And they could not recognize 

This fair lady in her laces 
As a “‘person”’ in their eyes. 


But the public are the judges 
Of the Judges on the Bench, 
And the public roared with laughter 
At this answer to the wench. 
If the lawyers won’t let women 
Pick from out their well-filled bowl, 
Better say so straight, than argue 
That a hen is no* a fowl! 





Miss Rosalie Loew, who has just succeeded 
Carl L. Schurz as general attorney of the 
New York Legal Aid Society, is president 
of the Women Lawyers’ Club. This club 
is planning to establish a law library in 
clubrooms in the business district down- 
town. A nucleus for it has been promised 
by one of the members, Miss Edith Gris- 
wold. The society now meets once a 
month in temporary apartments, for dis- 
cussions upon legal matters, especially 
new decisions and rulings. Sometimes 
music is a part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, The members ofthe club are all in 
active legal practice of one kind or anoth- 
er. Some are specialists, others council- 
lors, anda few are in general practice. 
Miss Fannie Halleck Carpenter is ‘vice- 
president of the society, Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, secretary, and Miss Gail Laughlin, 
corresponding secretary. 





Miss Loew lately gave a reporter of the 
N. Y. Tribune some interesting facts in re- 
gard to the work of the women’s branch 
of the Legal Aid Society. Its object is to 
redress the wrongs of poor women, re- 
cover wages wrongfully withheld, etc, 
During the last year the smallest amount 
collected was forty cents, and the largest 
$323. The latter a widow had been try- 
ing for six months to collect froman in- 
surancecompany. The forty cents was 
the stipulated price for ten hours’ work 
in scrubbing the floors ofa hotel. Foreign- 
ers unfamiliar with the ways and laws of 
the country are among the most frequent 
clients. A prolific source of grievances is 
the Jewish quarter. There is a practice 
of granting divorces in vogue among Jew- 
ish rabbis of the Russian immigrants on 
the East Side which causes considerable 
trouble. It appears that among these 
people the rabbi has the right to separate 
a wife from the husband at the latter’s re- 
quest, and that his dictum has all the ef- 
fect of adivorce. Many of the foreigners 
ire ignorant of the fact that this is not 
legal in this country, and much distress is 
vecasioned. A Russian, tired of living 
lone, gets permission from the rabbi to 
marry some young girl, and when his wife 
ind children from the old country put in 
an appearance, there is great tribulation, 
Often a man who is no longer living with 
his wife grows tired of supporting her and 
his children and begins an action for abso- 
lute divorce, hoping that the woman will 
be too ignorant to put in a defence, and 
that the case will go by default. Here, 
also, the Legal Aid Society interferes, 
ends the action, and compels the husband 
to continue to support bis family. 

Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser addressed the 
Baptist Social Union of Boston, at its last 
meeting, on ‘‘Women and Law.”’ She told 
some of the difficulties that beset the path 
of the first women lawyers. It was not 


until 1882 that the statute was passed al- 
lowing a woman to practice law in Massa- 
chusetts. There are only about 75 prac- 
ticing women lawyers in this country, 
Mrs. Lesser said, although about 300 have 
been admitted to the bar. 


She advised 


| women to study law, especially that relat- 


ing to property. The Probate Court, ac- 
cording to her, is the ideal forum for the 
woman lawyer. 

Miss Emma Maddox, of Baltimore, is 
making another vigorous effort to have 
the legal profession opened to women in 
Maryland. 

—_———_ Done — 
A NORWEGIAN STEAM KITCHEN. 

Christiania, Norway, has a ‘Steam 
Kitchen,’’ which was founded in 1858. Its 
purpose is to provide wholesome food for 
the poor at low prices. Its charter limits 
its profits to six per cent. All surplus 
profits over that amount must be paid 
into the city poor fund, It took time for 
the enterprise to get started, and for sev- 
eral years there was an annual deficit, 
which was made up by the stockholders, 

The kitchen, however, has long ceased 
to be an experiment. After the first few 
years it began to pay dividends, which 
steadily increased, so that the stock has 
been watered four times to keep the per- 
centage of profit down to the lawful rate. 
It now pays the equivalent of twenty-four 
per cent. upon the original investment, 
and affords, besides, a surplus larger than 
the capital with which it started. 

There are two halls, one up-stairs and 
one down, seating each 150 persons. In 
the upper room dinners are furnished for 
eleven cents, and in the lower room for 
nine cents, if eaten in the rooms. The 
same meals taken home are each two 
cents less. Dinner is served from 10 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. to an average of 2,500 people. 
The whole institution is a model of neat 
ness, and is tastefully decorated. The 
waitresses wear white caps, aprons, and 
oversleeves. 

The bill of fare varies each day. A 
sample eleven cent dinner consists of bar- 
ley soup, a ball of hashed meat ‘‘as large 
as your fist,’’ with potatoes and rice. The 
nine cent dinner differs from the eleven 
cent dinner only in lacking the soup. 
Beer, milk, or coffee is served for two 
cents extra. A plate of soup alone is 
served for three cents. This soup, it is 
said, would be a meal in itself for most 
people, as it contains chunks of meat and 
vegetables. 

The kitchen is largely patronized by 
undergraduates of the University, from 
400 to 500 of them getting their dinners 
there during school terms.—Mrs, Isabella 
Webb Parks, in Union Signal. 





BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct, 29, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It is no exaggeration to say that, with 
the exception of a certain honeymoon trip 
away back in the seventies, the writer has 
never had a fortnight of such perfect and 
unclouded enjoyment as that one recently 
spent at the Battle Creek (Mich.) Sanita- 
rium. 

There have been unnumbered times in 
life when mental and spiritual happiness 
have lifted one up to somewhere seem- 
ingly near the gate of heaven; but these 
times have always contained a conscious 
element of sorrow or pain, either present 
in the bodily life, or looming dark on the 
horizon of present brightness. But in the 
atmosphere of the Sanitarium perfect 
health of body seemed for the time to 
combine with radiant health of mind and 
spirit, and to make even the distant 
clouds on the horizon seem approaching 
messengers of blessing, instead of men- 
aces of coming trouble. 

The invitation to come as a very wel- 
come guest made the acceptance easier 
than it might have been, and the joy of 
bringing pleasure to snch a big, interest- 
ing family was only second to the de- 
lightful prospect of gaining new knowl- 
edge and new experience. 

It was my first sojourn at a Sanitarium, 
so I was virgin soil in which to sow. 

Briefly stated, the outline of daily life 
for one memorable day among other such 
was: breathing exercises at 7.30 A. M. in 
the Gymnasium, prayers at 7.45 A. M. in 
the parlors, breakfast at 8 A. M. in the 
beautiful dining-room, out-door gymnas- 
tics at 9 A. M., the out-door pool at 11 
A. M., an address and singing for the hos- 
pital patients at 12.15, the Helpers’ Pray- 
er-meeting at 1.15 in the chapel, dinner at 
3 P. M., a drive in the afternoon to the 
Haskell. Home, an offshoot of the Sanita- 
rium for orphan or neglected children, 
where dear little people, black as well as 
white, are being trained together in the 
loving equality of a very happy, well- 
cared-for family. Then a quiet hour or 
two for reading, rest, and letter-writing, 
a lecture or concert in the ‘‘Gym,” or a 
visit with Mr. Charles Crittenton of the 
Florence Crittenton Missions to the Star 
of Hope Mission Hall, another offshoot of 
the Sanitarium, in a poor partof the town 
of Battle Creek, there to sing, and speak, 
and gain new joy in the sweet service of 
bringing “‘light to them that sit in dark- 








ness, and comforting them that mourn.”’ 





Only two meals a day for a tolerably 
robust Englishwoman, accustomed at 
home to three, with a cup of tea before 
breakfast, afternoon tea at 4.30, and cof- 
fee and bread-and-butter at 9.30. No 
flesh, fish, or fowl, tea or coffee! (The 
withholding of alcoholic stimulants was 
not a novelty, as the writer has been a 
teetotaler for twenty-four years.) “If you 
want steak, or fish, or fowl, tea, or coffee, 
you have only to ask for them,’’ said the 
kindly powers that be. But I never 
wanted them,—no, not once, 

The two meals were ample. The deli- 
cious Concord Grape Juice, of which I 
availed myself in the evening after. lectur- 
ing or singing, was infinitely more refresh- 
ing than tea or coffee; and the peaches 
which some one’s kindness placed in the 
sunshine of one of my window-ledges were 
a source of rapturons content to a person 
in whose native land peaches are men- 
tioned with awe, and obtainable only, in 
cheap years, at five and six cents apiece. 
The superior sorts are seldom less than 
eight, ten, and twelve cents each. 

It was a new sensation not to dream in 
sleep, and to awake so refreshed and 
light-hearted that it was easy to spring 
out of bed at 5 30 A. M. 

Doubtless the lovely air and surround- 
ings, the healthful baths and treatments, 
and the tender kindness of the human in- 
tercourse had much to do with the hap- 
pier physical life. But I have not a 
shadow of a doubt in my own mind that 
the two meals a day of the carefully com- 
posed kind that the Sanitarium provided 
had a great deal to do with the sustained 
poise of mind and body enjoyed in in- 
creasing measure during the passing of 
that fortnight. 

It was such a profound satisfaction to 
sit down toa dainty and bountiful table, 
aud know that no poor, speechless crea- 
ture had groaned in fear and pain, or 
been tortured and killed, to provide our 
feast! Visions of some of those great 
cattle-cars waiting for long hours on the 
railroad in the sweitering, blinding, mad- 
dening heat of last July and August, 
would come to one,—visions of the horri- 
bly cruel chances of conscientious or care- 
less water supply, or a recollection of the 
ignorance that declared ‘It’s not good for 
cattle to have water on the road,’’ an ex- 
cuse that was made to me more than once 
when the moaning or bellowing of the 
poor imprisoned beasts made one’s heart 
ache with helpless pain, and drove one to 
some kind of well-meant but feeble pro- 
test. With this shuddering reminiscence 
would come also a devout thanksgiving 
for sweet, health-giving food free from all 
complicity in the bloodguiltiness of a car- 
nivorous diet. 

Then the out-door pool was in itself 
something to store up in memory, as one 
of the great joys of the Sanitarium. To 
see not only young but middle-aged and 
elderly women enjoying the unusual free- 
dom of play in water and sunshine, during 
what was called the ladies’ hours,—to 
hear their happy shouts and laughter as 
the less expert frolicked on swimming 
board, or raft, and got tilted off,—to see 
the feats of diving and swimming per- 
formed by some of the experts,—to lie 
and dry in the glowing sand beaps, in the 
glory of a warm September sun, and be 
put through various gymnastic exercises 
by the trainer as you lay on your back in 
the dreamy, delicious morning air; to race 
round the sand-track barefooted in your 
bathing costume after the trainer, by way 
of putting the crown on the healthful, 
joyous exercise —it is no wonder that 
with sun, earth, air, and water pressed 
into the service, bodies grew more beauti- 
ful, minds became clearer and calmer, 
and souls found it easier to believe in the 
divinity of life here and hereafter. 

But there was something more in that 
splendid Sanitarium than diet, treatment 
and training, that conduced to the unique 
enjoyment of its treasures, and the atmos- 
phere of its sweet and genuine piety is to 
look back upon like the remembered scent 
of violets in dewy moss. Such sincere, 
unassuming goodness, diffusing through 
all the daily intercourse its beneficent in- 
fluence on manners and motives, and 
bringing the speech and conduct of over 
one thousand people daily into line with 
unvarying courtesy and gentleness, can 
have but one source from which it flows; 
and were the Christianity of Christians 
manifested in their daily life as is the 
Christianity that inspired and maintains 
the Sanitarium, there would be a speedy 
realization of that dream of all loving, 
longing souls,—the coming of the King- 
dom of the Christ, of love and happiness. 

L. ORMISTON CHANT. 





————_- 


THE THESPIAN DRAMATIC COMPANY 


Three enterprising young college grad- 
uates, Misses Pauline Dunstan, Editha 
Parsons and Mary Norton, havestruck out 
a novel line of work. They have formed 
themselves into ghe Thespian Dramatic 
Company, and they present charming 
short plays from our best authors before 
women’s clubs, lyceums, etc. They wear 





appropriate costumes, and are assisted by 
musical artists when desired. Their work 
is highly praised by Charles Follen Ad- 
ams, Rev. Geo. L. Perin and other good 
judges. All three of the young women 
are graduates of the Greely School of 
Elocution and Dramatic Art. They are 


working under the Centra] Lyceum Bu- | 


reau, 100 Boylston Street, Boston. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Eliza H. Root, in the Woman's Med- 
ical Journal of Toledo, ©., calls attention 
to the fact that women physicans are often 
appointed as professors in the separate 
medical coileges for women, but rarely in 
the coéducational medical colleges. She 
gives a list of the women now employed 
either as full professors, assistant profes- 
sors, demonstrators, instructors, etc., ina 
large numer of medical schools, both 
separate and coéducational, 


The following report was lately pub- 
lished in a daily paper of Berlin, Ger- 
many: : 

COURT VS. LADY PHYSICIAN, 


Last Friday an interesting law suit took 
place in a Justice Court, Berlin. Suit was 
brought against seven lady physicians 
practising in Berlin by a medical clique 
which is jealous of its competitors, and 
which claims science and a vocation, with- 
in narruw limits, to be identical. Their 
success did not equal the trouble and ex- 
pense involved. Eight were accused (one 
a Naturheilkindiger); seven were acquit- 
ted. Dr. Agnes Bluhm was found guilty, 
and fined three marks (75 cents). 

On principle, this verdict is to be 
lamented. It was-pronounced because 
Dr. Bluhm’s sign reads: ‘‘Dr. Med. Agnes 
Bluhm, Pracktischer Arzt, approbirt in 
der Schweiz,”’ (Doctor of Medicine, prac- 
ticing physician approved in Switzerland). 
All these statements are correct, the 
court was unable to deny it. However, 
according to law, nobody is allowed to 
call himself ‘‘Arzt’’ who is not licensed in 
Germany. The words, ‘tin der Schweiz 
approbirt,”’ on the sign, exclude any and 
every error. And yet alawyer with purely 
formal capacities, unable to apply common 
sense, may pronounce such a sentence. 
The verdict of the court does not repre- 
sent a judicial error, much less a breach 
of the law. It simply proves this: A law 
which allows such a despicable sentence 
belongs to other rubbish which we in 
Prussia-Germany are still forced to ac- 
knowledge and respect as law. Besides, 
Frl. Dr. Bluhm had her sign put up after 
the wording had been approved by the 
police, and five years ago, when accused 
of the same offense, the State itself 
dropped the case. 


Dr. Boelke, who graduated with brilljant 
distinction from the medical school of the 
University of Sydney, New South Wales, is 
now in charge of the women’s depart- 
ment of the Sydney Free Hospital. She 
is described as an Oriental scholar, a good 
linguist and a fine musician. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

A gray, moonless and starless night 
hung over Bryn Mawr College. The dis- 
tances of the campus were almost black; 
the halls, by day soft gray, now hung 
with the glowing color of the ivy, loomed 
against the darkness. The yellow light 
of the lamps streamed from hundreds of 
windows. In the silence there stood on 
the quad in front of Denbigh Hall two 
semicircles of black capped and gowned 
figures, waiting in breathless expectation 
for their unofficial matriculation at Bryn 
Mawr. They were the freshmen, and were 
expecting the magic gift of the Bryn Mawr 
lantern. 

Suddenly from out the low darkness of 
Pembroke Arch came a double-lined pro- 
cession, clad likewise in the black aca- 
demic dress, but lighted by 124 dancing 
red lights. They came singing the beau- 
tiful Greek lantern song, the address to 
Pallas Athene that she may give light and 
wisdom. Around Taylor Hallthey swung, 
watched by groups of upper classmen and 
faculty, as they tossed the red lanterns to 
the rhythm. Still singing, they swept 
around the curves of freshmen, transfer- 
ring the lights as they went. Almost be- 
fore the givers could arrange themselves 
in their square, the receivers broke forth 
in their answering lantern-song. To the 
tune of ‘‘Tell me, pretty maiden,’ one 
semicircle of freshmen answered the 
other, and at the close rose the valiant 
cheer of 1905. After more cheers and a 
joint song the freshmen, in solemn pro- 
cession, marched through each of the col- 
lege halls in turn, the red lights they car- 
ried blending with the yellow lights of 
the hall, In half an hour the dark campus 
was once more silent save for the echo of 
a distant cheer or a snatch of a song. 
This is a much better way of initiating 
the freshmen than by hazing. 


Representatives of the Northern and 
Southern Synods of the Presbyterian 
Church met last week at Lexington, Ky., 
to take steps toward establishing a great 
Presbyterian college for the higher edu- 





| 
cation of women. The hope is to make jt 
a bond of union between these two con- 
tending branches of the church in the 
United States. 





Senator Chappell has introduced in the 
Georgia Legislature a bill to admit women 
to the State University. 





Miss Palit, a native Hindu, stood at the 
head of B. A. candidates for degrees at 
Calcutta University this year in a list of a 
thousand, 

Wellesley has about a hundred more 
students this year than last. 





Miss Sorabji, a Parsee woman, lately 
gave a talk upon India at Smith College, 





Halloween festivities at Vassar this 
year took the form of a “Pan-American 
Exposition.’’ Fancy dress parties are 
always a feature of Halloween at Vassar. 
The seniors play the hostess to the sopho- 
mores, while the juniors entertain the 
freshmen. This is the first large party 
the juniors give their sister class, and be- 
sides welcoming them to friendship with 
a song, they present them with a clase 
banner. 

The invitations to the junior party 
asked the freshmen to come in the dress 
of nations, and they were busy on Satur- 
day getting ready their costumes. When 
they got to ‘‘Phil’’ hall, they found them- 
selves in the Midway of the Pan-Ameri- 
can, and the shouts of laughter which 
echoed across the campus testified to the 
sucessful efforts of the juniors. Numer- 
ous ‘‘barkers’’ sounded the praises of the 
different attractions. Ten booths had 
been arranged, offering some of the chief 
attractions of the Pan. The ‘street of all! 
nations,’’ “house of too much trouble,” 
“loop the loop,’”’ ‘bull fight,” ‘gypsy 
camp,’’ and even the electric tower itself 
were all there to entice visitors, while 
down in the swimming tank the aquatic 
antics of a ‘Cora Beckwith” were the re- 
ward of those who had followed the 
directing hand on the sign, ‘Is it a fish or 
a maiden?’ The ‘trip to the moon’’ was 
highly popular, though many of the fresh- 
men were rather surprised at the end tu 
be landed on the fire-escape and be obliged 
to walk down to earth from the outside of 
the second story. 

Along the Midway wandered two 
camels (made of sacking) with Turkish 
drivers, while a cinnamon bear danced to 
the singing of its owner. Occasionally 
the crowds were scattered by the rush of 
the ambulance drawn by two fiery steeds, 
which bore the doctor and Red Cross 
nurses to care for the wounded bull 
fighters. 

There were Japanese dancers and gypsy 
dancers; and finally a drill of marines. 
ending with a mock battle—when the am- 
bulance and Red Cross nurses stood in 
good stead—closed the entertainment, and 
the performers and visitors went below to 
the gymnasium, which was fitted up as 
‘‘Alt Nurnberg,’’ where German maidens 
served doughnuts and lemonade and pea- 
nuts. 

By a strange coincidence, as the plans 
for these parties are kept secret, the 
seniors had also prepared a ‘‘Midway,”’ to 
which the sophomores were invited to 
come as ‘‘Reubens,’’ And every variety 
of ‘*Reuben’’ appeared, young, old, male, 
female. Here, too, the Pan was enjoyed 
with all its side-shows. The pure food 
exhibit was greatly enjoyed, as here were 
found samples of college food. One could 
spend the whole evening among the nu- 
merous fortune-tellers. 





Mount Holyoke on Nov. 8 celebrated 
Founder’s Day, and also its 64th birthday. 
Impressive exercises were held in Mary 
Lyon chapel. Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
of Brooklyn gave the principal address, on 
‘The Spiritual Value of Culture.’’ He 
said among other things: 


The divide between the Latin races and 
the Puritan is marked by their treatment 
of woman as compared with his lofty rev- 
erence for her. To their sensuous con- 
ception she was a plaything, a beautiful 
idol to be petted and kept for dalliance 
and delight. This degrading idea has met 
with many aiders and abettors among us. 
but the serious temper of the Puritan was 
too deeply right to follow such mislead- 
ing, and the advent of Mary Lyon was the 


‘sequel of movements which heralded the 


approach of all she toiled to win, and of 
which Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess”’ sang. . . . 
The charm of novelty is past, the very 
opulence of our academic privileges is 
sometimes a barrier to stern and deeper 
discipline. We must not cease to con- 
spire with each returning day, to insist 
upon a new bias and a fresh authority 
for those eternal truths toward which the 
whole creation moves and of which you 
are the representatives and the advocates. 
When the prophet speaks of how great 
men and women benefit human life, he 
shows how they serve the race by arrest- 
ing the drift, even as the desert rock dams 
back the choking waste of sand. On the 
most distant horizon of history, in dim 
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egends, in folk lore, in song and story, 
we discern the evidences of this audacity. 
Generally, the bold ones paid the penalty 
their temerity excited. 
banner which meant victory to the cause, 
but death to the bearer, so they made 





Like the ancient | 


college, but the system previously used 
by the association is in general retained, 


and students acting as official monitors | cannot 


are to keep recorids, receive excuses, and 


| make periodic reports. 


their protest and sealed it with sacrifice. | 


But the philosophy of the past and all its 
healing of hurt and proclamation of gos- 
pel reveals dependence upon great charac- 
ters, whose discernment substituted true 
for conventional morality, whose effort 
removed the accretions of error which 
lesser man had cast upon the eternal dif- 
ference God has set between right and 
wrong. The abolition of slavery, the 
emancipation of women, the essential no- 
bility of labor, the cleansing of social 
fountains and forces from the relics of 


barbarism and the wrongs of civilization, | 


the purification of speech and the triumphs 
of art and science and literature, have 
been largely accelerated, when not actu- 
ally caused, by free individuality, moving 
under the compulsion of love and right- 
eousness, Unto this end Mount Holyoke 
stands appointed, to emphasize the spir- 
itual value of culture. We go out from 
these cloistered retreats to maintain the 
spirit of a mighty people, to give it force, 
direction, courage, purity, and Godward 
aim. And this can be a common pursuit 
until the womanhood of America, free 
without license, and fearless without 
pride, and tender without maudlin weak- 
ness, becomes the great Madonna, the 
queen of nations, and the revelation and 
crown of culture in spiritual realms. 

Except the University of Athens, which 
now admits women, the American College 
for Girls at Constantinople is the only in- 
stitution in that part of the Orient which 
offers women anything beyond secondary 
education, It naturally has many appli- 
cations from girls who want an education, 
but cannot pay for it. Board and tuition 
for a year cost only $176. 

The college has many promising Bul- 
garian students. Bulgaria is passing 
through a financial crisis, and money 
for education is scarce. The boys of a 
family are always considered before the 
girls, hence many a bright girl is obliged 
to place all her hope of anything beyond 
a very moderate education on a scholar- 
ship in this college. 

Readers may wonder what the young 
women who are educated in this institu- 
tion do with their training, says a writer 
in the N. Y. Evening Post. Many of them 
teach, One Albanian graduate has done 
a fine work for Albanian girls in establish- 


ing for them the first school in their own. 


language—a school which has received 
the warm commendation of the Governor 
of the province, Another successful 
teacher is a Bulgarian, a young widow 
who entered the college, bringing her 
little daughter with her, regardless of the 
astonishment of her acquaintances, After 
graduation, she taught in the Bulgarian 
schools, and this year has returned here, 
teaching for a smaller salary than she has 
been receiving, because she realizes the 
immense influence which this college ex- 
erts through her country women. 

An enterprising Armenian girl, named 
Voskemadn, broke through the conven- 
tions which bind Oriental women, and 
went to England to study nursing. She 
has now a large and lucrative practice, 
and is greatly in request, as trained nurses 
and physicians are few in Turkey. Three 
of the students have considered this, and 
have taken up the study of medicine, 
among them Miss Frisch, a Hungarian 
graduate from the class of 1901, who is 
now at the University of Berne. Two 
Turkish graduates write constantly for 
the papers, one of them reading regularly 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, from which she 
translates into Turkish items concerning 
women’s progress, as an inspiration to 
women of her own nation. These are but 
a few from the long list of students who 
have gone forth to carry to their own peo- 
ple what they have received. 

A radical change in the Students’ Asso- 
ciation of Vassar College has been made 
through the granting of a charter by the 
faculty. The association is given full leg- 
islative and executive control in the fol- 
lowing matters, so far as they lie withir 
the faculty’s jurisdiction: (1) Maintenance 
of quiet in the buildings; (2) order and 
decorum in the buildings and on the cam- 
pus; (3) all regulations in regard to exer- 
cise outside the gymnasium, ‘The charter 
grants the association, further, the right 
to change its constitution and by-laws 
without the approval of the faculty, pro- 
vided such changes do not involve any 
extension of the powers of the association 
beyond these three points. This new 
grant of power has led toathorough re- 
vision of the constitution of the associa- 
tion, 

Among the more important changes are 
the following: Definite hours for quiet in 
the buildings have been scheduled. The 
requirement that every member of the 
association should take at least one hour’s 
active exercise daily has been made a rec- 
ommendation. Graduate students are 


now admitted as associate members only, ! 
having the right to debate, but not to! ‘Students’ 


vote. The regulation of attendance at the 
chapel service has been given into the 
hands of the administrative officers of the 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


John Wesley’s mother once wrote to 
him when he was in college: ‘Whatever 
increases the authority of your body over 
mind, that thing, to you, is sin,”’ 


A Chicago judge has decided that a man 
may spank his wife. It is a good thing 
he does not live in Colorado. The spank- 
able citizens would vote him out of office 
instanter.— Denver News. 


Miss Helen Gould has sent a library 


| of 500 books to the public schools at 








Horse Cave, Ky., where the school children 
gave her a pleasant reception in the course 
of a recent visit to the South, 


Miss Cora E. Dill, who has been in 
charge of the department of mathematics 
in Maryville Seminary, Maryville, Mo., for 
eight years, has been chosen librarian of 
the University of North Dakota. 


Mrs. Ole Bull, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has presented one of the violins used by 
her husband to the Museum at Bergen. 
It was made by Gaspardo Di Salo in 1532, 
and first bought by Cardinal Aldobrandt. 


J. Withipol, of Walthamston, England, 
left his landed estate to his wife, ‘‘trust- 
ing, yea, I may say, as I think, assuring 
myself, that she will marry no man, for 
fear to meet with so evil a husband as I 
have been to her.’’ 


Seventy-five wéll-to-do young women 
of Chicago have enrolled themselves in the 
school of domestic arts and science at the 
Armour Institute. The school was found- 
ed by Chicago women for the purpose of 
teaching scientific housekeeping and of 
uplifting domestic service. 


The Patriotic Review for November, in 
addition to a variety of news from the 
different patriotic societies; an apprecia- 
tive account of Thomas Jefferson by 
Elizabeth Porter Gould, and other inter- 
esting matter, contains fine portraits of 
Admiral Schley and of Col. Wm. Conant 
Church, editor of the U. 8S. Army and 
Navy Journal. * ; 


Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sis- 
ter, Miss Nora Archibald Smith, are at 
work a Children’s Book of English 
verse, which is expected to be a treasure. 
Search in English and American libraries 
has brought to light many good poems 
for children, written during the last cen- 
tury, but not as well known as they should 
be. 


on 


At last Domremy is to have a monu- 
ment to Joan of Are, who made the little 
village famous by her birth. The Maid is 
one of the few historic figures on whose 
noble purity there is no stain, and it is 
well that the president of the French re- 
public should visit the town and take part 
in the unveiling, or, as they call it in 
France, the inauguration of the statue.— 
Springfield Republican, 


It is said that Empress Frederick left a 
fortune of $2,500,000 saved from her dowry 
of $250,000, her English allowance of 
$40,000 a year, her allowance as empress 
dowager, and the bequest of $750,000 from 
the Duchess of Galliera, By her will she 
left to each of her children $250,000, but 
her youngest daughter, Princess Margaret 
ot Hesse, gets in addition the castle of 
Friedrichshof. 

In the large auditorium of the Theodore 
Parker Memorial Building in Boston, there 
are inserted in the wall back of the ros- 


| trum three tablets of pink marble, on 





which are carved passages from the writ- 
ings of Theodore Parker, illustrative of 
his convictions on philosophical, ethical 
and religious topics, One reads: ‘Ex- 
amining the matter both philosophically 
and historically, it seems clear that woman 
is man’s equal, individually and socially 
entitled to the same rights.” 


The Salvation Army is about to open in 
Paris a lodging house that will accommo- 
date 300 women. Here young women 
earning small wages will find at a very low 
price comfortable beds and wholesome 
food, with the free use of a reading-room, 
bath-room, laundry, etc. The need of 
such aninstitution is great, for in Paris 
the pay of many working women is so 
small that, as the Count d’Haussonville 
has set forth in his book ‘Salaires et 
Miséres des Femmes,”’ it is almost impos- 
sible for them to live without eking out 
their wages by prostitution. Three years 
ago the Salvation Army opened in Paris a 
similar lodging house for men, where 18,- 
000 persons have since been sheltered and 
283,000 meals have been furnished. 

Miss Helen L. Mason, professor of Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Penn., author of ) 
Readings and Questions 
in English Literature,’’ has published 
‘American Literature — A Laboratory 
Method.’’ The work of the student in 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. UHall’s Catarrh 


| Cure is taken internally, and acts directly 


on the blood and mucous surfaces. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is not aquack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces, The perfect combination 
of the two ingredients is what produces 
such wonderful results in curing Catarrh. 
Send for testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props.,Toledo, O, 

Sold by Druggists, T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








pursuing this method is reference work. 
Periods and subjects are clearly defined, 
authors are carefully grouped, and the 
excellent system of arrangement makes 
the work stimulating. Edmund Clar- 
ence Stedman says: ‘‘It isa clear, succinct 
guide-book, and a penetrative catechism.” 
The book may be obtained at the Book 
Department of John Wanamaker, Phila- 
delphia. 

* Two German women, Adele Gerhard 
and Helene Simon, have written a book 
entitled, “Motherhood and Intellectual 
Work,” discussing the question whether 
maternity is incompatible with intellectual 
labor. The question would raise a smile 
in America. But the two German ladies 
have made a patient investigation, have 
ransacked history, studied the customs of 
different countries, and addressed inqui- 
ries to a large number of prominent wom- 
en, The conclusion reached is that it 
depends on the individual. Some of the 
answers to the inquiries are interesting. 
Mme. Demont-Breton, the artist, writes: 
“The more intelligent a woman is, the 
more desirable it is that she should have 
children. Besides, I do not admit that 
art should deprive us of life’s greatest 
joys and most sacred duties.” 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


Her SIxreENTH YEAR. By Helen Dawes 
Brown, Boston and New York. Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 1901. Price, $1. 


This purports to be the autobiography 
of a bright young girl who tells her own 
story from the red-letter day when she 
discards short frocks and considers her- 
self a woman, to her experiences on Har- 
vard Class Day when she resolves to go to 
college. There are no startling events. 
Everything is just what may happen in 
any young girl’s life. But as we read we 
seem to see from year to year the growth 
of character, the clearer insight, the loftier 
purpose, the gradual! making of a cheer- 
ful, self-reliant, helpful, gracious person- 
ality. It is a good book for young people 
to read and will bring delight to all who 
remember Miss Phwbe Gay at seven and 
see her gracefully attain her sixteenth 
year. H. B. B. 


Tuk MIRACLES AND MyTHs OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. With other Essays and 
Sermons. By Joseph May, LL. D. Bos- 
ton: George H. Ellis. 1901. Price, $1. 


This little book might well be circu- 
lated by Unitarians as a simple, condensed 
statement of their religious views. As 
such its tone of candor, reverence and 
common sense makes it admirably well 
adapted for convincing its readers and 
winning their assent. Even those who 
would hesitate to accept its views in 
their entirety would be broadened and 
liberalized by its perusal. The topics 
treated are the New Testament Miracles 
and their origin, the resurrection and 
deity of Jesus, Jesus as he was, Inspira- 
tion, Sinlessness and the Christ Ideal. 
While there is little that is original in the 
views presented, the mode of their pre 
sentation is singularly effective, and Mr. 
May’s style is lucid and unaffected. It is 
a book of great and permanent interest 


and value. H. B. B. 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
TOBY. 


Among the beautiful Andover hills in 
Massachusetts there stands a snug, red 
farmhouse, the home of “Grandpa Don- 
ald.’ Here Alice and Ruth, two little 
Boston girls, have spent the happiest of 
summers, roaming about the farm, scram- 
bling up and down the hill to the babbling 
brook at its foot, entertaining each other 
at afternoon tea in the shade of the great 
farm buildings, feeding and taming the 
barn-yard fowls, and training Toby. 

Invited by Alice, Toby’s little mistress, 
to witness an exhibition of his powers, we 
entered the barn. Along one side was a 
row of stalls, and over each was printed 
in large letters the name of its occupant— 
“Hilda,” ‘‘Joe,’’ ete. 

Entering the one marked ‘‘Toby,’’ Alice 
untied the halter, and a beautiful sorrel 
pony gracefully followed her into ‘‘the 
arena’’—the centre of the big barn floor. 

“Now, Toby,’ commanded his little 
trainer, “‘you must be very good, and 
show these ladies and gentlemen all the 
wonderful things you can do.’’ Here 





Toby bowed his head two or three times 








in quick succession, as if overjoyed to do 
his little mistress’s bidding. 

‘And first, you know you must make 
your bow to the company; and Toby 
minced lightly over to the spectators’ 
gallery—the stairs on which we were 
comfortably seated—and made his intro- 
ductory bow with becoming grace and 
modesty. 

“Toby, here is a good friend of mine, 
the famous Dr. Myron. Did you ever see 
him before?”’ 

“No, no!’ replied Toby shaking 
head rather regretfully, as we thought. 

**And now that you have seen him, are 
you quite sure you will like him very, 
very much indeed?” 

‘Oh! very, very sure,’’ replied Toby, in 
appropriate pony language. 

‘*And all these other new people, too?’’ 

“Yes, yes, all the friends of my dear 
little mistress,’’ bowed Toby, approvingly. 

And thus, after the fashion of all animal 
trainers, Alice carried on a long conversa- 
tion with her bright little pupil, whose 
quick responses and correct depoftment 
showed that he was eager to please both 
his beloved teacher and his interested 
audience. 

‘Come, Toby, let’s look out of the win- 
dow,’’ said Alice, at last. 

Toby tripped joyfully after her and, 
following her example, put his head out 
of the window, gravely looking up and 
down and from side to side, as if deeply 
interested in the familiar landscape. 

But the crowning interest of the exhi- 
bition was in watching T- when, re- 
turned to his stall, he pricke op his ears 
and intently listened for the voice of his 
little mistress calling ‘‘Coop! coop!’’ and 
inviting him to come and search for her, 
After poking his inquisitive little nose 
into all the well-known hiding-places, he 
found her at last. This time it needed no 
command to send him scampering eagerly 
back to his stall, for he knew there re- 
mained but one more act in the little 
drama, to him the most interesting one of 
all. For, when recalled upon the stage, 
would it not be to search for hidden 
lumps of sugar, bits of cake, and other 
goodies which ponies prize? 

And so, munching his sweetmeats as he 
went, he trotted contentedly off amidst 
great applause and clapping ef hands, In 
a closing little speech Alice regretted that 
Toby’s dancing lessons were not sufli- 
ciently advanced to enable her to show 
him off in public; but she hoped at some 
future time to exhibit “the greatest and 
most wonderful dancing pony of the age!”’ 
—Chicago Advance, 
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HUMOROUS. 


Mistress—What makes your potatves so 
soggy? 

New Cook—Please, mum, the water tl ey 
was boiled in was very wet.—New York 
Weekly. . 


Mr. T. Totaler —My dear, I do not think 
it is very appropriate for you to wear that 
wine-colored silk to the W. C, T. U. con- 
vention. 

Mrs. T. Totaler—Oh, but it is watered 
silk, you know.—Baltimore American. 


‘| hear your club is going to give an 
entertainment. lo you think it will bea 
success?”’ 

‘Sure to be. We've arranged it so that 
every member is chairman of at least one 
committee.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


During the early days of the Metropoli- 
tan Elevated railroad in New York the 
trains did not run on Sunday. One Sun- 
day morning, ignorant of this fact, a trav- 
eler rushed up to the stairway only to find 
the gates closed. Noticing the letters 
“M. E, R. R.”’ over the entrance, he said 
in disgusted tones: “1 might know a 
Methodist Episcopal railroad wouldn't 
run on Sundays!”’ 

‘Give me your address,”’ said the editor 
to the poet. 

“That, sir,’’ was the frank reply, ‘‘de- 
pends entirely on yourself.”’ 

*‘On myself ?’’ said the astonished edi- 
tor. ‘‘How so?” 

‘*Well, you see,’’ went on the unabashed 
poet, “its this way: if you take the poem 
my address will remain 77 King Street; if 
you don’t take it I shall have no address. 
My landlady is a woman of her word.” 


Lady—I am going to give a ball, and I 
want you to polish this floor. Do you 
thoroughly understand your business? 

Polisher—Well, madam, you inqure at 
the major’s up the street. On his ball- 
room floor, the last party he gave, six 
people broke their legs before twelve 
o’clock, and an old gentleman broke his 
neck down the stairs. It was I, madam, 
who polished that floor and staircase.— 
London Answers, 


A small Scotch boy was called into 
court to give evidence against his father. 
The magistrate said to him: 

‘*Come, now, my man, speak the truth, 
and let us hear all you know of this affair.”’ 

‘*‘Weel, sir, dae you ken the coal wharf?’’ 

ai i ye 

‘*‘Weel, when you turn the corner you 
gang up the High Street?”’ 

**Yes, my boy, you're very clever.”’ 

‘*Weel, you gang on till you come toa 
pump.”’ 

**Yes, yes; I know it well,”’ 

‘Weel, you can gang and pump it, for 
you'll no pump me!’’—Somerville Citizen. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 

Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 

ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


meena examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructors 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 

















PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,JBox 126, N. College 
Ave. and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Maas, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CR AND RESIDENCE: 
15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN KK AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
geeele and Longwood, Brookli 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
a, potas oes —_ Fay A 
nclude speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony Som States bing | have —— 
8a ‘ ress Leaflet Department, 

W 5s, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it unti) payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to bis 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








LIMITATIONS OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Political parties are necessary aggrega- 
tion of voters who think and feel alike on 
great national questions. They do their 
natural and legitimate work in nominating 
and electing national officers, a President 
and Senate and House of Representatives. 

From an apparent necessity, these na- 
tional parties contest also State elections, 
and here they do not work sowell. For 
there are many questions of State interest 
and importance upon which Republicans 
and Democrats differ among themselves 
and yet are compelled to hold their opin- 
ions and wishes in abeyance. Could na- 
tional party lines be ignored, they would 
be able to choose Governor and Legisla- 
ture to represent them solely on State 
issues, 

From the same apparent necessity these 
national parties contest municipal elec- 
tions also, and here they work much less 
well. For there are questions of local ad- 
ministration on which national issues 
have no bearing whatever, such as local 
taxation, gas and water-supply, and rapid 
transit. What has the tariff to do with 
the subway, or the ship subsidy with an 
elevated railroad? What have Hawaii 
and the Philippines to do with public 
parks and improved sewerage? 

But, after all, the distinctions of party 
lie far deeper than mere differences of 
opinion. They are largely based upon 
class distinctions and racial sympathies. 
Our naturalized citizens, as a rule, draw 
apart from the native born, and some- 
times from those of a different foreign 
nationality from themselves. Employers 
and employed, rich and poor, Catholics 
and Protestants, North and South, all 
gravitate apart. Men who have in the 
past supported Bryan or McKinley do not 
easily forget their differences. 

The exact measure of party fealty and 
personal independence is difficult to de- 
fine. Yet, as the men who make politics 
their trade often sink their differences 
and ‘‘pool their issues,’’ so men of integ- 
rity and public spirit must sometimes be 
willing to ignore party lines when they 
think their party is wrong. And Presi- 
dent Hayes has well said that ‘the serves 
his party best who serves his country 
best.”’ H. B. B. 
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HOW TO REFORM THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The coming school board election in Bos- 
ton is of unusual importance. A majority 
of its present members are persons ignor- 
ant or neglectful of the interests of the 
schools. They have banded themselves 
together in a political machine, have set 
aside the recommendations of the Super- 
intendent, the advice of the supervisors, 
and the wishes of the masters, discarding 
experienced teachers, and in one case 
counting in a teacher by a fraudulent bal- 
lot. How can this disgraceful condition 
of affairs be amended? Only by recogniz- 
ing the cause and applying the remedy. 

The cause is political party nominations 
and non-partisan divisions. The remedy 
is an independent nomination of one 
united non-partisan ticket of ten persons 
selected solely on considerations of char- 
acter and fitness. With such a union, suc 
gess is almost certain; without it, success 
is impossible. 

There are two organized non-partisan 
bodies—the Independent Women Voters 
and the Public School Association. Last 
year every candidate who received the 
nomination of both these bodies was 
elected; every candidate on either ticket 
who did not receive their joint nomina- 
tion was defeated. In the case of Mr. 
Ernst their joint nomination sufficed with- 
out the endorsement of either of the great 
political parties. 

Both these non-partisan bodies have 
one and the same object, namely, the se- 
lection of the best possible school board. 
To unite on one ticket, ali that is needed 
is for each non-partisan organization to 
appoint a conference committee of three 
or five with power, instructed to nominate 
ten persons upon whom both committees 
can agree; no political or religious ques- 
tion to be raised; only that of character 
and fitness. Surely out of more than 200,- 
000 possible candidates ten can be found 
acceptable to both! 

If this union is not made this year, the 
unwise managers who prevent it or fail to 
make it, will be responsible for an indefi- 
nite continuance of existing evils. 

H. B. B. 


BAD FOR ILLINOIS WIVES 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has just 
decided that a wife in that State is liable 
for her husband’s debts. The statute on 
which this decision is based reads as fol- 
lows: : 

The expenses of the family and of the 
education of the children shall be charge- 
able upon the property of both husband 
and wife, or either of them, in favor of 
the creditors thereof, and in relation 
thereto they may be sued jointly or sep- 
arately. 

The case that was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court related to a tailor’s bill. A 
man had bought a $150 suit of clothes and 
had paid only $50 on it. The tailor 
brought suit to compel his wife to pay 
the remaining $100. The court holds that 
she must pay. 

The court had to define the meaning of 
‘family expenses.’’ The decision is that 
the statute ‘applies to the expenses of 
the family without limitation or qualifica- 
on as to the kind or amount, and with-- 
out regard to the wealth, habits, or social 
position of the party; that goods pur- 
chased by the husband for his individual 
use and used by him exclusively consti- 
tute a family expense.”’ 

Under this ruling, a wife may be com- 
pelled to pay her husband’s bills for 
liquor and cigars,—in fact,almost any bills 
he may choose to incur. 

It is often said that if women were al- 
lowed to vote they would lose the legal 
privileges they now possess, of which the 
principal one is a wife’s right to be ‘‘sup- 
ported’? by her husband, and freedom 
from legal liability to support him. If 
the Illinois decision had been given in 
Colorado, it would have been quoted ev- 
erywhere as due to the malignant influ- 
ence of equal suffrage. But the statute 
books of the enfranchised States show no 
sign of such malignant influence. In none 
of those States can a husband compel his 
wife to pay for his clothes. A. 8. B. 
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MRS. STANTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


On Nov. 12 Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton celebrated her 86th birthday, at her 
home in New York City. A congratula- 
tory cable from England was the first 
message to arrive, early in the morning, 
followed by other tributes, telegrams, 
letters, books, and various gifts from 
England, France and many parts of our 
own country, all highly appreciated, but 
too numerous for special mention. Among 
them was a box containing twelve mag- 
nificent chrysanthemums, some measur- 
ing nineteen and twenty inches around, 
from Fanny Garrison Villard, only daugh- 
ter of William Lloyd Garrison. The fol- 
lowing bright rhymes came from a niece 
of Mrs. Stanton: 


iy Ant, my dear, beloved Aunt, 

er hair is silvery white; 

She’s trained a dozen little puffs 
To crown her head aright. 

Her eyes are blue, complexion fair, 
Her figure plump and neat; 

In conversation she is rare, 
In disposition sweet. 


| Aunt, my most distinguished Aunt, 

or woman’s rights stands up; 

She takes her suffrage very straight, 
Right from a loving-cup. 

Our Betsey draws no color line, 
She thinks it isn’t fair; 

She'd dine with Booker Washington 
And never turn a hair. 


My Aunt, my dear, kind-hearted Aunt, 
Is most benevolent ; 

To poor and needy she would give 
Down to her last ‘‘red cent.’ 

To agents she’s a patron saint, 
She gives to each some hope; 

You see her head in consequence 
On ads. of ** Fairy Soap.’’ 

My Aunt, my most delightful Aunt, 
The world for her is better; 

When Heavenward she takes her flight, 
She’ll woman leave her debtor. 

May many birthdays yet be hers! 
Could she but be immortal! - 

But, failing that, I hope that she'll 
Greet women at the portal. 


see 


PROGRESSIVE NEW ZEALAND WOMEN. 

A proposal has been made by a New 
Zealand woman that separate polling 
booths should be provided for men and 
for women, so that their votes may be 
counted separately. The object is to 
prove that women generally cast their 
votes for reform. The editor of the New 
Zealand White Ribbon, while sympathiz- 
ing with the good intention, points out 
that the proposed change would entail 
great expense, and the information gained, 
although interesting, would hardly be of 
value sufficient to warrant the cost. The 
White Ribbon adds: 

We may not knuw the exact proportion 
of women’s votes cast for progressive men 
and measures, but there are ample indica- 
tions of the great change that has been 
brought about by the votes of women. 
The orderliness and purity of the elec- 
tions, and the immense increase in the 
temperance vote, are in themselves most 
significant of the moral gain to the com- 
munity through the enfranchisement of 
women. The statute books are a most 


striking testimony to the effect of the 
women’s vote. Eight years of woman- 
hood suffrage have given us improved 





liquor laws, an equal standard of morality, 








a reorganized police force, and a higher 
age of protection for girls. Old age pen- 
sions have been granted, baby farming 
has beep restricted, the earnings of mar- 
ried women have been protected, the prin- 
ciple of economic equality of husband and 
wife has been recognized, and women 
have been admitted to the legal profes- 
sion. Legislation has been passed for the 
establishment of State Inebriate Asylums, 
technical schools have been set up, the 
dead man’s hand has been stayed from 
working injury and injustice to his wife 
and orphans, and the health, hours of 
labor, and wages of working women and 
boys and girls have been carefully provid- 
ed for. Space does not permit the giving 
of alist of beneficent enactments, but it 
may be boldly said, without fear of denial, 
that in no part of the world where women 
are not enfranchised can so remarkable a 
record of moral and social legislation be 
shown as is displayed in the eight years of 
adult suffrage in New Zealand. The per- 
son living in this colony who says that 
womanhood suffrage has not been a tre- 
mendous power for moral and social re- 
form is either heedlessly ignorant or a 
wilful perverter of the truth. 





-_ 


DR. HOWE’S 100TH BIRTHDAY. 


A great audience filled Tremont Temple 
on Nov. 11, to celebrate the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe. Over the platform, wreathed in 
delicate green, was a portrait of Dr. Howe 
as an old man, the misty white hair and 
beard framing his fine face like the aura 
of myth and tradition that already begins 
to surround his romantic career as it re- 
cedes into the past. 

Above the platform and beneath the 
great organ were grouped the boys and 
girls from the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind—the boys at the right, with their 
brass instruments, forming an orchestra 
that played harmonious strains; the girls 
at the left, picturesque in their bright 
dresses, ready to rise and sing in sweet 
unison when their turn came. 

On the platform sat the distinguished 
speakers, a group of Dr. Howe’s brilliant 
children and grandchildren, Dr. Michael 
Anagnos, head of the Perkins Institution; 
Dean Irwin of Radcliffe; President Pritch- 
ard of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Hon. Frank Hill, Secretary 
of the State Board of Education; Dr. 
Walter Fernald, Mr. Edward E. Allen of 
the Penn School for the Blind; General 
Francis Appleton, President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Perkins Institation; Mr. 
S. Lothrop Thorndike, Mr. Edward Jack- 
son, Mr. Horatio Stebbins, Miss Lydia 
Hayes, and Miss Wood, of the Howe Me- 
morial Committee, and other dignitaries. 
In the centre of all sat Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and the presiding officer, the be- 
loved senior Senator of Massachusetts. 


The Boston Journal said: 


In the audience were men who walked 
slowly with stout canes and listened with 
hands behind their ears; and bent old 
ladies, their neighbors once, perhaps, on 
North Street, when the Governor of the 
Commonwealth trimmed there his garden 
plot. One witnessed in this audience the 
passing of a generation, the last of a fast 
disappearing Boston. 

And with these old Bostonians, in the 
choir loft and throughout the audience, 
were scores of boys and girls, men and 
women wearing darkened glasses, or star- 
ing straight ahead with sightless eyes 
They were the present pupils of the Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, or members 
of the Alumni Association. A strangely 
appealing audience, an audience historic 
in character, and a present object lesson 
as well, more eloquent than the spoken 
eulogies of Dr. Howe’s great work. 


Miss Lydia Hayes, the blind president 
of the Graduate Association, after a few 
graceful words of welcome, called Sen- 
ator Hoar to the chair. He said in part: 


‘Tl wonder if there be any man anywhere, 
whatever might be his longings for fame 
or honor, who would not exchange any 
hope of funeral eulogy or other remem- 
brance from his fellow citizens, to be re- 
membered a hundred years after his 
birth by such a gathering of blind chil- 
dren, for whom he had lighted up their 
intellectual darkness, especially if this 
honor was paid where his children would 
rise up and call him blessed, and the com- 
panion of his life, still present in honor 
and in the vigor of intellectual power, 
would be there to hear and see, 

‘*But I shall not intrude many words of 
mine on the joy and beauty of this occa- 
sion, for it is the children’s hour, and 
their representatives are to speak to you. 

“I knew Dr. Howe in but one of the 
many aspects of his life. I was a youth 
in Worcester, just entering on my profes- 
sion, in 1849, when a few men and women 
in Massachusetts had begun the great con- 
test that was to decide between slavery 
and freedom. Dr. Howe, who had already 
duties enough to tax the energies of ten 
giants, threw himself with characteristic 
energy into that struggle. He used to 
come to Worcester once or twice a month 
to attend the meetings of the trustees of 
the Insane Asylum, and while waiting for 
the train he would drop in at my office to 
talk over the prospects of the infant Free 
Soil party. If you can imagine some hum- 
ble boy entering life with honorable as- 
pirations being visited by Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, or Chevalier Bayard, or Cur de 
Lion, then you can understand something 
ofthe pride with which I used to tell my 
associates that Dr. Howe had been in my 
office that afternoon. I remember now, 





as if it were yesterday, that kindly and 
gracious presence, 

‘He is one of the great figures in Amer- 
can history. Ido not think of another 
who combines the character of a great 
reformer, of a great moral champion, of a 
great administrator of great enterprises, 
requiring business sagacity and wisdom, 
and of the knight errant who crossed the 
sea and made himself the champion of the 
cause of liberty in a distant nation. I can 
almost think of him as if he were clad in 
the very armor of Spencer's Red Cross 
Knight: 

Upon his breast a bloody cross he wore, 

The dear remembrance of his dving Lord, 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he 


bore, 

And dead as living ever Him adored. 

“There was never on the soil of Massa- 
chusetts, fertile as it has been in patriots 
and heroes and lovers, a more patriotic or 
more heroic or more loving knight.”’ 

Dr. E. E. Hale told of the first great 
charity fair held in Faneuil Hall for the 
benefit of the Blind Institution, to which 
he himself as a little boy had contributed, 
together with almost all the rest of the 
community, great or small. Dr. Howe’s 
personality and fame rallied everybody to 
help. ‘‘It was an illustration of that per- 
sonal power which would call a schoolboy 
or a stevedore, or angels and archangels, to 
his purpose. He was the founder of a 
new school of education; he stood for the 
substitution of educating and lifting up 
men and women, boys and girls, for the 
little work of instruction, to which so 
much of the machinery and smoke and 
dust of our schools is given now.” Dr. 
Hale quoted Byron’s lines: 

But there are deeds that shall not pass away, 

And names that must not wither, though the 
earth 

Forget her empires in a just decay. 

Dr. Hale read a remarkable letter from 
Helen Keller. She said in part: 

Lét me express the heartfelt gratitude 
of those who owe their happiness and en- 
joyment of life to him who gave them 
light and lip language. Sitting here in 
my book-lined study, enjoying the sweet, 
familiar companionship of the great and 
the wise, Iam trying to realize what my 
life might have been if Dr. Howe had 
failed in the great task which God gave 
him to perform. If he had not taken 
upon himself the responsibility of Laura 
Bridgeman’s education, and with heroic 
patience led her out of the pit of Acheron 
to the possession of her human nature, 
should I be a sophomoge in Radcliffe 
College to-day? 

Miss Keller then expressed her own 
gratitude and the gratitude of thousands 
of those who had similarly ‘escaped from 
the pit of Acheron through the ministry 
of Dr. Howe.”’ 

Miss Emilie Poulsson told of Dr, 
Howe’s work as an educator of the blind, 
For 44 years he was at the head of the 
Perkins Institution. It was opened in 
1832 with six pupils. Now the blind in 
sixteen other States owe their education 
to him. She emphasized the pioneer 
quality of Dr. Howe’s work. He invented 
a way of printing books for the blind in 
half the bulk and at one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of the previous method, and he got 
out the first New Testament for them. 
The pupils of the Perkins Institution are 
still urged to courage and strenuous en- 
deavor by the gallant motto that Dr. 
Howe gave them: ‘Obstacles are things 
to be overcome.’’ The influence of his 
work will outlast even the cherished 
memory of his name, ‘‘as a star’s travel- 
ling light outlives its star.’’ 

Mr. Richard C, Humphreys spoke on 
Dr. Howe’s connection with the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-Minded, 
incorporated in 1850. He organized and 
conducted it almost alone, in addition to 
his work for the blind, until, after years 
of unceasing labor, he called to his aid his 
friend, Dr. Edward Jarvis. 

Think of what this noble philanthropist 
did for humanity in those twenty-nine 
years of self-sacrificing devotion to this 
work, working without remuneration, 
and for the first twenty years paying his 
own travelling and personal expenses. 
Think what he accomplished by his in- 
domitable perseverance and his unselfish 
consecration to the work of improving the 
condition of this unfortunate class of his 
fellow-beings, whom he designated as 
‘broken fragments’ of humanity, which 
should be carefully gathered up, that 
nothing be lost.’’ . 

We are gathered here this afternoon to 
do honor to the memory of Dr. Howe. 
How can we best pay the respect due to 
one who devoted his life to uplifting his 
unfortunate fellowmen? By taking up 
the work which he loved and to which 
his life was consecrated. This memorial 
service will not have been held in vain if 
we are moved by the inspiration of his 
life to follow his example. He has left 
behind him a name greater than that of 
the conqueror, an example of the rational 
devotion of the strong to the weak. 


The blind girls sang Longfellow’s Psalm 
of Life, and then Mr. F. B. Sanborn told 
of Dr. Howe’s work as chairman of the 
State Board of Charities, It was an illus- 
tration of his modesty that when the Gov- 
ernor appointed him on the board and its 
members wanted to elect him chairman, 
it was not till after a year’s service that 
he would accept this position, ‘‘for which 
the Governor and nature had designated 
him.’’ Dr. Howe believed that the peo- 








ple who were objects of public charity 
should be segregated instead of being 
congregated. He believed in placing chil. 
dren in families rather than in institu. 
tions. He said once, “How fine it would 
be if we could see 1,500 poor children 
placed out in the homes of the common. 
wealth!’ He spoke as if that were hardly 
to be hoped for; yet: to-day we have 4,000 
poor children so placed, and at least 
1,500 of them are from Boston. Mr. San- 
born said the spirited but defiant portrait 
of Dr. Howe on the programmes did not 
give a true idea of him. It might be said 
of him as of Wolsey that he was 


Lofty and sour to those that loved him not 
But, to the souls that loved him, sweet as 
summer. 


A gentleman has been defined as one 
who has something to give, not something 
to sell. Dr. Howe always preferred to 
give. He would not even practise medi- 
cine for money. Gov. Bullock said of 
him that he seemed capable of driving al! 
the reforms and charities abreast. 

Miss Mary Eunice French then read by 
touch from raised type Whittier’s poem 
‘“‘The Hero’’: 

THE HERO. 


“O for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear, 
+ glove on his casque of steel, 
y love-knot on his spear! 


“O for the white plume floating 

Sad Zutphen’s field above,— 
The lion heart in battle, 

The woman’s heart in love! 


“O that man once more were manly, 
Woman’s pride, and not her scorn! 
That once more the pale young mother 
Dared to boast ‘A man is born!’ 


‘*But now life’s slamberous current 
No sun-bowed cascade wakes ; 
No tall, heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks. 


“O for a knight like Bayard, 
Without reproach or fear, 
My light glove on his casque of steel, 
My love-knot on his spear!’’ 


Then I said, my own heart throbbing 
To the time her proud pulse beat, 
“Life hath its regal natures yet, 
True, tender, brave and sweet. 


“Smile not, fair unbeliever! 
One man, at least, I know 
Who might wear the crest of Bayard, 
Or Sidney's plume of snow. 


“Once, when over purple mountains 
Died away the Grecian sun, 
And the fair Cylennian ranges 

Paled and darkened, one by one, 


“Fell the Turk, a bolt of thunder, 
Cleaving all the quiet sky, 
And against his sharp steel lightnings 
Stood tbe Suliote but to die. 


‘*Woe for the weak and halting! 
The crescent blazed behind, 
A curving line of sabres 
Like fire before the wind! 


‘Last to fly and first to rally, 
Rode he of whom I speak, 
When, groaning, in his bridle-path 
Sank down a wounded Greek, 


“With the rich Albanian costume 
Wet with many a ghastly stain, 
Gazing on earth and sky as one 
Who might not gaze again. 


“He looked forward to the mountains, 
Back on foes that never spare, 
Then flung him from his saddle, 
And placed the stranger there. 


‘Allah! hu!’ Through flashing sabres, 
Through a stormy hail of lead, 
The good Thessalian charger 
Up the slope of olives sped. 


‘‘Hot spurred the turbaned riders, 
He almost felt their breath, 
Where a mountain stream rolled darkly 


down 
Between the hills and death. 


“One brave and manful struggle,— 
He gained the solid land, 
And the cover of the mountains 
And the carbines of his band!’’ 


‘* ‘Tt was very great and noble,’ 
Said the moist-eyed listener then, 
‘But one brave deed makes no hero; 
Tell me what he since hath been'' 


“Still a brave and generous manhood, 
Still an honor without stain, 
In the prison of the Kaiser, 
By the barricades of Seine. 


“But dream not helm and harness 
The sign of valor true; 
Peace hath higher tests of manhood 
Than battle ever knew. 


‘‘Woulds’t know him now? Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 


The idiot clay a mind; 


“Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 
With the strong man’s hand of labor 
And childhood’s heart of play. 


“True as the knights of story, 

Sir Lancelot and his peers, 

Brave in his calm endurance 
As they in tilt of spears. 


‘“‘As waves in stillest waters, 
As stars in noonday skies — 
All that wakes to noble action 
In his noon of calmness lies. 


‘“‘Wherever outraged nature 
Asks word or action brave, 

Wherever struggles labor, 
Wherever groans a slave,— 


‘Wherever rise the peoples, 
Wherever sinks a throne, 
The throbbing heart of Freedom finds 
An answer in his own. 


“Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 

And Sidneys still are here?”’ 


Prof. J. Irving Manatt, of Brown Uni- 
versity, spoke on Dr. Howe as an alumnus 
of Brown and a champion of Greek inde- 
pendence. He said in part: ‘‘On such an 
occasion I would fain possess a Platonic 
memory, the gift of remembering what 
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happened before I was born.’’ He drew 
a graphic picture of Dr. Howeas a college 
boy. He believed that Dr. Howe did good 
solid work as a student, though he did 
not graduate summa cum laude. “College 
tradition remembers all his pranks and 


penalties, and forgets the midnight oil. ! 


He was not a deacon, and he dearly loved 
a joke. He was a 20th-century youth 
born out of time.”’ Two of Howe’s fellow 
students were Horace Mann and George B. 
Prentiss, the wit of the Courier-Journal. 
“I like to think that Horace and Howe 
were chums in college, though Horace 
was the pet of the president, and eventu- 
ally married his daughter, while Howe 
was the terror of his life.’’ 

Prof. Manatt recalled some of the sol- 
emp nonsense talked by the authorities to 
the college boys of those days. On one 
occasion the president said to them: 
‘Your minds are in constant vibration, 
and therefore you do not know what to do 
with yourselves.’’ ‘‘Howe’s mind was in 
constant vibration as long as he lived,” 
said Prof. Manatt, ‘‘but no man ever knew 
better what to do with himself. He was 
born into an heroic age, and he measured 
up to its whole height.’’ At twenty-three, 
soon after his graduation, he went out to 
Greece to take part in the war for inde- 
pendence, and proved that he could live 
on snails and sorrel, and bear all hard- 
ships without breaking down. He went 
out at the darkest time of the war, when 
150 European ships had been sent to carry 
Turkish troops to Greece. At that time 
the Turkish government declared that it 
would listento no terms for ending the 
war: yet before long it fared with the 
Turk as with the man who invented a new 
seismometer and who undertook to try it 
for the first time upon Vesuvius in a state 
of eruption; he ‘twas exhaled into ever- 
lasting deliquium.”’ 

‘“‘Many eminent men sympathized with 
the Greeks, but Dr. Howe was the fore- 
most Philhellene of them all. And the 
Greeks still remember him with gratitude. 
During my official life at Athens, no one 
was received there with so warm a wel- 
come as the son and daughter of Dr. 
Howe. He founded colonies and hospi- 
tals, and organized public works, and dis- 
tributed relief, when he had to brave or 
outwit the warring chiefs before he could 
get the supplies to the sufferers. But he 
always carried his point, and fed the peo- 
ple while the pirates gnashed their teeth. 

“It is well to recall these things, after 
three-quarters cf a century, ‘lest we for- 
get,’ and fail to-day to speed the Turk, 
who has stood too long upon the order of 
his going. I have myself seen in Crete the 
trail he leaves behind him. The mission 
of the Turk is to put out the light. Dr. 
Howe’s life work, his passion, was to turn 
iton. Oh for a Howe to stand behind 
every throne in Europe, to send the Prince 
of Darkness packing, and to close out the 
business of the butcher of the Bosphorus! 
Dr. Howe united the practical wisdom of 
Themistocles with the uprightness of 
Aristides. This rare blend of vigor and 
virtue is the crying need of Greece to-day, 
as it is the only hope of our own democ- 
racy.”’ 

Senator Hoar said: “It is only the older 
ones among us who have seen Dr. Howe, 
but there are hundreds here who will 
want to tell their children that they have 
seen the author of ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.’’’ As he led forward Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, the great audience 
rose, greeting her with waving handker- 
chiefs, and remained standing while she 
spoke, She said: 

We have listened to-day to very heroic 
memories, which almost took away our 
breath, to think that such things were 
done in the last century. I feel very 
grateful to the pupils and graduates of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
who have planned this service in honor of 
my beloved husband. It is a story that 
should be told from age to age, to show 
what one good resolute believer in hu- 
manity was able todo for humanity. It 
isan example of the growth of the mus- 
tard seed of goodness. Dr. Howe took 
three blind children to his home to edu- 
cate them. There was the little mustard 
seed: and here is the great tree. Hun- 
dreds have followed that wonderful path 
that he himself broke and hewed out 
through the darkness and isolation to 
lead Laura Bridgman to the light. Oh, 
what an encouragement this is to the 
doing of good deeds! I thank you, not in 
the name of a handful of dust, dear and 
reverend as it is, that now rests in Mt. 
Auburn, but in the name of a great heart 
which is with us to-day, and which will 
still abide with those who work in his 
spirit. 

Dr. Howe was born Nov. 10, 1801, and 
died in 1876. The celebration was held 
on Nov. 11 because Nov. 10 fell on Sunday. 


SARAH GRAND’S LECTURE. 





‘Sarah Grand,” at her recent lecture in 
this city, delighted her somewhat critical 
audience, and received prolonged ap- 
plause at the close. The manner of her 
speaking was dignified, the matter 
thoughtful, intelligent, and often witty. 
Only a few bright points from it can be 
given here. She disclaimed responsibil- 





ity for the title of her lecture, “Mere 
Man.” It wasatoast to which she had 
once been asked to respond at a literary 
dinner, following a gentleman who re- 
sponded to “Sovereign Woman.’’ She 
said: 

“It is one of the playful ways of mere 
man that in church he will call himself 
a miserable sinner enthusiastically, but 
when you come out, if you venture to 
agree with him, he is ready to go to law 
about it.’’ 

“The best mood for speaking is the 
quarrelsome mood.”’ 

“We should not let our sense of the 
proportion of things be upset by a gener- 
alization, however witty. A generaliza- 
tion is often the concentrated essence of 
false conclusions.” 

“What is the use of writing English? 
Nobody speaks it.”’ 

“Smart society, as distinguished from 
good society.”’ 

“For a woman to have had a good 
father is to be born an heiress, and a 
good husband is the great prize of life.’’ 

‘‘Men and women who have lost faith 
in each other never rise high above the 
earth again. One wing is broken, and 
they cannot soar.’’ 

‘In the old days man was his own Ger- 
man Emperor.”’ 

***Sovereign Woman’ is much like 
Queen Esther. She has her royal robes 
and her crown, but she is liable to have 
her head taken off any day.”’ 

‘*All things have been tried, in the his- 
tory of the world, to stay the decay of na- 
tions, except to develop all that is best in 
women.”’ 

‘What fills me with most admiration is 
not the way man faces death, but the way 
he faces life. When you are sick unto 
death, you are too sick to care whether 
you live or die. But when it comes to 
facing life day after day, as all the work- 
ing men do, one is moved to enthusiasm; 
‘sovereign woman’ on her pedestal seems 
@ poor creature, in that she does not al- 
ways help and encourage, or even appre- 
ciate.”’ 

‘Man may be acting the same as ever, 
but he is certainly thinking differently. 
The new thought comes like a challenger, 
and immediately the blockhead majority 
is up in arms.”’ 

‘‘When genius is divorced from moral- 
ity, one wing is broken. The great men 
we honor nowadays must be good as well 
as great. The other sort form the broken- 
winged brigade of genius.”’ 

‘**Von Moltke visited France just before 
the Franco-Prussian war, and on his re- 
turn he gave it as his opinion that Ger- 
many had nothing to fear from France, 
because the French officers, almost to a 
man, had their rooms decorated with ob- 
jectionable pictures. Even in an army, 
the value of moral force to physical is as 
three to one.”’ 

‘‘Happiness is in ourselves, and is the 
outcome of devotion to something not 
ourselves.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Nov. 13, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Another election has occurred in this 
State at which women have had the right 
to vote. At Tarrytown, Nov. 8, all the 
tax-paying inhabitants had the privilege 
of deciding whether there should be a 
high-service’ filter reservoir for the city 
water. 

Tarrytown is one of the prettiest places 
on the Hudson, famous for its pleasant 
residences and beautiful country seats. 
Sunny-Side, once the home of Washington 
Irving, stands in the outskirts of the 
town. The question of an improved con- 
dition of the water has long agitated the 
inhabitants, and finally was brought to a 
public decision by this contest. Only 
property-holders had the privilege of vot- 
ing, but this included many of the wealthy 
and well-known women of the place, and 
the number who appeared to cast their 
ballots was large. Miss Helen Gould was 
one of the voters. Leaders of society and 
well-dowered women who have always 
ignored the movement for woman suffrage, 
came in their carriages to the polls, and 
voted to secure the desired improve- 
ments, 

At Newburgh, another pleasant city on 
the Hudson, there was an election for the 
members of the schoel board, ,and two 
women were, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the place, chosen as commission- 
ers. Oneof these, Miss Mary C. Conel- 
ley, made an odd little report of the ex- 
penses of her election, which each candi- 
date must by law file. Most of the men 
had spent money in the contest, which 
they stated under oath. Miss Conelley’s 
expense paper ran as follows: 

‘*No talk, no money, no promises, no 
solicitation, no bribery, no intimidation, 
no cigars, no schooners.”’ ° 

What a pity more men cannot make a 
similar assertion, especially with regard 
to the last two items! 

We are always being told that women 





have not intelligence enough to vote, and 
it is often claimed that only the highest 
order of masculine intellect can grapple 
with the mysteries of a canvass and the 
complications of the suffrage. In this 
city aforce of clerks is now laboriously 
going through the ballots cast at the re- 
cent election to find out how many are 
faulty. The task is huge, and will take 
some time, but it is estimated that at 
least 5,000 ballots will be void because of 
the inability of the male voter to mark 
his vote correctly. It might be a good 
thing to replace some of these bunglers 
with deft-handed matrons and maids. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York City Legislative League took 
place at the Tuxedo, Nov. 7th. Mrs. 
Helen M. Bent, the new treasurer, read 
anexcellent paper on ‘‘Some laws of New 
York and other States, and how they 
affect Women and Children.’”’ There was 
a good audience. Reports from the Fed- 
eration of Clubs were given, and the paper 
was debated by Mrs. Cora Wells Trow, 
Dr. Phebe J. B. White, Mrs. Charlotte 
B. Wilbour, and others. Resolutions on 
the death of Samuel C. Blackwell were 
adopted. 

On the same evening the regular month- 
ly meeting of the Bedford P. E. Ciub was 
held in Cooper Hall, Brooklyn. The 
president, Mrs. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, was 
in the chair, and Mrs, M. E. Talbot-Swain 
was the chairman of the evening. Your 
correspondent was the first speaker, but 
the notable event of the evening was 
the presence of Judge Charles H. Moore, 
of Plattsville, a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1894, and one of the 
small band of staunch champions of our 
cause who manfully aided in that hopeless 
struggle. Judge Moore made an eloquent 
address on broad lines of the need of the 
enfranchisement of women. There were 
reports from the State Convention, and 
some excellent music, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


75 East 81st Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton desires 
some extra copies of the WomAn’s JouR- 
NAL of Nov. 2, and that issue is exhausted. 
Readers who do not file their papers 
will oblige Mrs. Stanton by sending that 
number to her at 250 W. 94th Street, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will lecture on 
“Some Eminent People Whom I Have 
Known,” Sunday, Nov. 17, at3 P. M., at 
the Washingtonian Home Chapel, 41 Wal- 
tham Street, Boston. Special music by 
Miss Lucy R. Covell. The public is cor- 
dially invited. 

Mrs. Katherine Claypole of Ohio, who 
lately died at Pasadena, Cal., was one of 
the most active and unselfish workers for 
equal suffrage in her State. She and Mrs, 
Everhard were the two women most in- 
strumental in carrying through the school 
suffrage bill in Ohio, Her death isa great 
loss. Her husband, Prof. Claypole, died 
two months before her. 

Mme. Ludovica, a lady of Danish birth 
who was educated in France, will give 
conversation lessons in French at extreme- 
ly moderate rates. She also teaches oil 
and tapestry painting, and has many pret- 
ty Christmas novelties for sale, Persons 
looking for Christmas gifts would do well 
to call on her at i4 Park Square, Boston, 
Room 7. 


The Independent Women Voters gave a 
largely attended reception last Monday 
evening in Warren Avenue Baptist Church, 
Addresses by Rev. Herbert 8. Johnson. 
Miss Carrie M. Denton, Mrs. Mary E. 
Cheney, H. B. Blackwell, Revs. Messrs. 
Mallory, McElveen and Plumb. The Pub- 
lic School Association had a rally the 
same evening in Romsey Chapel, Dorches- 
ter. Mrs. J. Henry Bean presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Charles 
Fillebrown, Hon. George A. O. Ernst, and 
Mrs. Davis R. Dewey. 

An officer in the U. S. Army has been 
refused promotion because a few years 
ago he failed to put in an appearance on 
his wedding day. He had called on his 
betrothed the evening before, and seemed 
as devoted as ever, but the next morning, 
when everybody assembled for the wed- 
ding, he sent a note to the girl’s mother 
saying that he had ceased to love her. 
The army authorities hold that this was 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman. The 
general public will agree with them. 


For the first time in the history of Bos- 
ton the names of women this year appear 
among delegations which are to be sent to 
a municipal convention. According to 
law women can vote only for candidates 
for the school board, but there is no law 
to prevent their being on delegations to 
choose municipal officers. On the delega- 
tion of the Democratic Social party from 
Ward 8 appears the name of Rebecca Ries- 
man, and on the Ward 12 delegation which 
is opposed to the regular ticket is the 
name of Martha Moore Avery. 





FOR COLD WEATHER. 


Furs are a necessity to thousands of 
people in our northern clime during many 
months of the year, and their acquirement 
and classification form one of the world’s 
prominent industries. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the true character of furs and of 
their actual worth is acquired only after 
years of experience, and the expert judge 
ranks among the most valuable of the 
agents connected with their distribution. 

Like all similar accomplishments, it re- 
quires close study and accurate observ- 
ing powers to become an expert in furs, 
and once the science is mastered, the serv- 
ices of the possessor are ever in demand. 

The name of Kakas has been long famil- 
iar to the public in the Boston fur trade, 
and the ability to follow the business with 
success has been transmitted from father 
to sons. The present firm of Kakas 
Brothers, 34-36 Bedford Street, inherits 
the traditions of the house for accurate 
discrimination in the worth of furs and 
honesty in their methods of dispusing of 
them. Their advertisement is headed 
‘Honest Furs at Honest Prices,’ and that 
tells the story. Fictitious values are not 
on their goods, and their stock is one of 
the most complete and varied to be found 
in the country. Hence their patronage is 
one of the most extensive, and that among 
the highest class of purchasers, as well 
as those of moderate means, their stock 
being so classified that it will meet all 
requirements, 








WOMEN VOTERS FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The welfare of the Boston Public 
Schoois demands the united effort of all 
good citizens for the election of honorable 
and competent persons to the school 
board. 

9,542 women voted last year. This vote 
doubled would establish a balance of 
power, and would lift the schools out of 
the control of partisan politics. 

The women of Boston are entitled to 
vote for the school committee, and are 
urgently requested to exercise this right 
and so prove their intelligent desire to 
improve the schools. 

In order to vote at the coming muni- 
cipal election, women must be registered 
before Nov. 21. Printed voting lists are 
made up on the last day of registration, 
and only women whose names are on 
these lists can vote on election day. 


WHO MAY REGISTER, 


Every woman born in the United States, 
or married to a citizen, native or natural- 
ized, who will be 21 years of age Dec, 10, 
1901, who can read English and write her 
name, may register, if she has resided in 
the State one year, and in the city six 
months preceding election day, Tuesday, 
Dec, 10, 1901. 

It costs nothing to register, and there is 
no penalty if a woman does not vote after 
she has registered. ‘The clerks ask a few 
simple questions about residence, etc., 
and that is all. 


WHEN AND WHERE TO REGISTER. 


At old Court House, in the rear of City 
Hall on Court Street, near Young’s Hotel. 
Enter at the door nearest City Hall. 
Week days from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16, in- 
clusive, from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. Nov. 6 
to 10 inclusive, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Nov. 11 to 20 inclusive, from 9 A. M, to 10 
P. M. 

At Places Nearer Home. On week days 
from Oct. 5 until Oct. 16 inclusive, and 
from Novy. 11 to 20 inclusive, between 6 
P. M. and 10 P. M., at that one of the fol- 
lowing places located in the ward in which 
you had your residence May 1, 1901. 


WARD 
1 Tappan School House, Lexington St. 
2 Armory Building, Maverick St. 


Old Winthrop School House, Bunker 
Hill St. 

Bunker Hill Grammar School House, 
Baldwin St. 


City Hall, City Square, Charlestown. 
Ward Room, North Bennet St. 
Pierpont School House, Hudson St. 
Wells School House, Blossom St. 

Old Franklin School House, Washing- 
ton St. 

10 Rice School House, Appleton St. 

11 Prince School House, Exeter St. 

12 School House, West Concord St. 

13 Spel~aan Hall, West Broadway. 

14 Booth, East Fourth St., near K. St. 

15 Court Room, Dorchester and W. Fourth. 
16 Winthrop Hall, Upham’s Corner. 

17 Vine St. Chapel, cor. Dudley St. 

18 Old Bath-house, Cabot St. ~ 

19 Old Pumping Station, Elmwood St. 

2) Ward Room Building, Meeting House 

Hill. 

21 Dudley St. Opera House, Dudley St. 

22 Tomfohrde Hall, Boylston Station 

23 Minton Hall (Ward Room), Hyde Park 


onan - Kh 


Ave. 
2A Dorchester Hall, Field’s Corner. 
25 Old Town Hall, Washington Street, 


Brighton. 
Let every Boston woman register with- 
out delay. H. B. B. 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HaRrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 








‘‘ Procrastination 


Is THE 


Thief of Time.” 


DO NOW WHAT YOU HAVE PUT 
OFF FROM DAY TO DAY. 


Buy Sorosis 


And have comfort and satisfaction. 
Thousands have worn SOROSIS 
with great delight; no doubt mil- 
lions have read of them and in- 
tended to try a pair the next time. 
Let that next time be now, that 
you, too, may know the joy of a 
perfect shoe, 


Price All Over America 


$3.50 


Misses’ .... 
Children’s ... 


Per 
Pair 


$3.00 } 
$2.50 


Shepard, Norwell 


& CO. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatr e. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2ands P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOY. 18, 


“The Belle of Richmond,” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, l5c., 25c., 500, 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.— Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 
WEEK OF NOV. 18. 


Harry Elkes and Tome Butler 


In Bicycle Races on 
“‘Home Trainers.” 


25c¢ 


Box Seats 50c, 
All Seats Reserved 


15c 


Orchestra 50c, 
Nothing Higher. 











MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street, 


This season, there are many things to 
attract the well-dressed woman. 
All of the new styles and colors in 


GLOVES 


FROM $1.25 TO $?.00. 


Fashionable and becoming VEIL- 
INGS, and lovely things in RUFFS 
for evening and street wear. 

Also LACEY AND TAILORED 
STOCKS to go with any costume. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, “**’soviston “*? 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GERGE G. QHALL, Prop. 
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SONG OF LIFE. 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES. 





Maiden of the laughing eyes, 
Primrose-kirtled, winged, free, 

Virgin daughter of the skies — 

Joy!—whom gods and mortals prize, 
Share thy smiles with me! 


Yet—lest I, unheeding, borrow 
Pleasure that to-day endears 

And benumbs the heart to-morrow, 

Turn not wholly from me, Sorrow !— 
Let me share thy tears! 


Give me of thy fulness, Life! 
Pulse and passion, power, breath, 
Vision pure, heroic strife,— 
Give me of thy fulness, Life!— 
Nor deny me death! 
—Harper’s Magazine. 





————“ - -(j.j53..S — 


HOVE-TO. 





BY LOUIS ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 





Baftled, but bravely, like a stag at bay, 
She faced the driving gale and angry sea; 
Under short canvas and with helm a-lee, 
Hove-to upon the starboard tack, she lay, 
And looked into the wind’s wild eye that day ; 
Over the great green rolling billows she 
Rode like a storm-bird, and did seem to be 
A mist-born phantom rising from the spray. 


Her tightened weather-shrouds rang like a 
lyre, 
Swept by the furious storm-king as he 
passed ; 
Wild ocean wraiths wailed in the thundering 
choir, 
A thousand 
blast ; 
Yet better thus to battle with the gale, 
Than drift o’er glassy seas with listless sail. 


demons shrieked in every 





THE ARROWMAKER. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





Day in, day out, or sun or rain, 
Or sallow leaf, or summer grain, 
Beneath a wintry morning moon, 
Or through red smouldering afternoon, 
With simple joy, with careful pride, 
He plies the craft he long has plied: 
To shape the stave, to set the sting, 
To fit the shaft with irised wing; 
And farers by may hear him sing, 
For still his door is wide: 
‘‘Laugh and sigh, live and die— 
The world swings round; I know not, I, 
If north or south mine arrows fly!” 


And sometimes, while he works, he dreams, 
And on his soul a vision gleams ; 
Some storied field fought long ago, 
Where arrows fell as thick as snow. 
His breath comes fast, his eyes grow bright, 
To think upon that ancient fight. 
Oh, leaping from the strained string 
Against an armored Wrong to ring, 
Brave the songs that arrows sing! 

He weighs the finished flight: 

“Live and die; by and by 
The sun kills dark; I know not, I, 
In what good fight mine arrows fly!’’ 


Or at the gray hour, weary grown, 
When curfew o’er the world is blown, 
He sees, as in a magic glass, 
Some lost and lonely mountain-pass ; 
And lo! a sign of deathful rout 
The mocking vine has wound about— 
An earth-fixed arrow by a spring, 
All greenly mossed, a mouldering thing; 
That stifled shaft no more shall sing! 
He shakes his head in doubt— 
‘‘Laugh and sigh, live and die— 
The band is blind: I know pot, I, 
In what lost pass mine arrows lie! 
One to east, one to west, 
Another for the eagle’s breast— 
The archer and the wind know best!”’ 
The stars are in the sky; 
He lays his arrows by. 





+o 
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THE PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH. 





BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 

Mrs. McKim dropped heavily into a 

chair. She was moist and red, and soap- 
suds clung to her bare arms. 

Aunt Georgia brought a rocking-chair 
from the dining-room. 

“You might as well be resting, Mrs. 
McKim; your soup isn’t quite hot yet,” 
she said, pleasantly. 

“J set well enough where [ be,’’ the 
washerwoman answered. ‘It ain’t safe 
to be too comfortable. I don’t expect to 
fold my hands and be a lady till I get to 
the poorhouse.”’ 

A suspicion of a laugh, promptly muf- 
fled, came from the pantry where Clem 
was beating eggs. Clem was used to Mrs. 
McKim and should have been on her 
guard. 

In the pauses of the egg-beater other 
remarks reached Clem’s ears. 

“If the Lord had only made shoes and 
stockin’s out o’ style once for all, it’d 
have convenienced me awfully. 

“Land o’ pity! I don’t no more’n get 
the rent money saved up than it’s Tam’s 
shoes have given out, and then it’s Polly 
Kate's, and then it’s the twins’, and then 
its Thusy and Jem’s. Thusy and Jem 
always give out together. And by the 
time I get the coal money saved, if Tam 
ain't come round again!’’ 

In a little while Mrs. McKim finished 





her lunch and went back to her work, and 
Clem went up-stairs to Aunt Becky’s 
writing-room. She tapped lightly on the 
door. 

‘Come in, if you’re peacefully inclined!’’ 
somebody called, 

“Oh, I am,” laughed Clem, pushing 
open the door; ‘“‘and I’ve got something 
you can put in your story, auntie. It’s 
another of the washerwoman’s speeches! 
She says she doesn’t expect to fold her 
hands and be a lady till she gets to the 
poorhouse!”’ 

Clem’s bright face broke into dimples, 
but Aunt Becky’s remained thoughtful 
and sober. 

“Why, you don’t think it’s funny!’ 
cried the girl in the doorway, crestfallen. 
“T laughed right out ” 

“It is funny, Clem, but it makes me 
want to cry,’’ and Aunt Becky smiled at 
last, but still her gray eyes were serious. 

**T don’t understand; I’ll sit down and 
think it out,’’ Clem said. And after a 
moment she cried: ‘‘Why, yes! Poor Mrs. 
McKim! It was pathetic as well as funny, 
auntie. But if you had seen her you 
wouldn’t cry over it—not cry!”’ 

‘Probably not,’’ smiled Aunt Becky 
‘“‘But, Clem, don’t you hope there’ll be a 
rocking-chair for her some time that she 
can drop into and feel she’s a ‘lady’ at 
last? There, we won’t be sober any 
more! I’ve finished my chapter and 
you've finished your cake. What next?’’ 

“The prize picture,’’ answered Clem, 
promptly. ‘I loaded my camera last 
night. You do think I'll find a good sub- 
ject to-day, don’t you, auntie? It’s the 
very last day of all. The pictures must 
be in to-morrow. Miss Witherspoon gave 
us three weeks, you know, but there have 
been such a lot of rainy days, and when it 
hasn’t rained it has been too cloudy for 
good picture-taking, and there have been 
so many other things to do—the time has 
gone somehow—and I must hurry now.” 

Miss Witherspoon was a wealthy lady 
who had offered a prize for the most 
original, most pleasing photograph taken 
by a member of the girls’ Friday Club. 
Jeanette Daly had had her pictures ready 
a week ago,—she was going to offer four 
different kinds, —and Elsie Whitaker’s 
were doubtless beautiful; and Dolly Blinn 
had finished hers, too, and so had the 
Princess. There were only five girls in 
the Friday Club. 

“IT must find a good subject to-day!’’ 
cried Clem. ‘I’m lost if I don’t!” 

**Well,” said Aunt Becky, ‘‘get your hat 
and camera, and wait for me down in the 
hammock,”’ 

Mrs. McKim was hanging out clothes, 
and Clem, as she swung to and fro, 
watched her lazily, and thought what 
Aunt Becky had said about the rocking 
chair. It was difficult to imagine Mrs. 
McKim taking things easily far from a 
clothes-line or a wash-tub. Suddenly the 
small, lean woman faced about. 

‘*‘What’s that, now?’’ she asked, advan- 
cing a few steps to prod the camera with a 
parboiled finger. ‘‘It’s a sweet pretty 
box, ain’t it? There'd ought to be some- 
thing nice inside.”’ 

‘There is,’’ laughed Clem. ‘‘There’s a 
prize photograph in it—I hope. It’s a 
camera, and takes pictures, Mrs. McKim. 
You must have seen them before.”’ 

‘**Yes, now I think of it,’’ said Mrs. Mc- 
Kim, “I have seen some of the young peo- 
ple carrying ’round -boxes like it, but I 
never much noticed what they did with 
*em.”’ 

Clem explained the mechanism in a few 
words, and then sat back to watch the 
wonder in the washerwoman’s face. 

‘That little button? You mean to say 
if my Tam was standing right there, oppo- 
site, an’ you was just to press on that, 
he’d have his likeness took? Land 0’ 
pity! Jest that! And me waitin’ thirteen 
years to get his picture—thirteen years!’’ 
She went back to her basket of wet 
clothes and shook out a sheet slowly. Her 
profile, defined sharply to Clem, was elo- 
quent of wistfulness. 

“T ain’t ever had any of the children 
took,’’ she said, indistinctly, because of 
the clothes-pin between her lips; ‘‘never 
—and there’s seven. You wouldn’t think 
a mother’d have seven children and not 
one of ’em took! Maybe I ain’t wanted 
to! Land o’ pity! Maybe I ain’t saved 
up money—and spent it for shoes and 
stockin’s and a roof and coal! Maybe I 
ain’t stood over ’em nights, when they 
were asleep, and cried out loud to the 
Lord not to let any of ‘em die till I got 
’em took! But Stevie died.”’ 

She spread the sheet over the line 
smoothly, and fastened it on with pins. 
Then with a quick gesture she caught up 
one wet corner of it and wiped her eyes. 
Clem rose and went over to the basket to 
help hang up the things. And Mrs. Mc- 
Kim accepted the silent sympathy grate- 
fully, and as it was offered. 

*“*Yes, Stevie died. It’s hard not to 
have your baby’s likeness when he’s dead. 
When you sit and try to remember—when 
you get the time to, Sundays or when 
you're sick—and there’s things about him 
you've forgot, and there ain’t any like- 





ness to remind yon—land o’ pity! land o’ 
pity! maybe it ain’t hard!” 

Clem laid her hand gently over the red- 
dened arm. “Yes, it is hard! I am 
sorry,’’ she said. A little while after- 
ward she met Aunt Becky on the stairs. 
“I’m not going subject-hunting, after all. 
I’m sorry you had the bother of getting 
ready, auntie,” Clem said. 

“Not going? But you said this was the 
last day,” returned Aunt Becky, puzzled. 

“Yes, itis, but I’ve got an—an engage- 
ment with Mrs. McKim. I don't want to 
put it off for fear another of the children 
should die.”’ 

‘Another of the children? You little 
sphinx!” But Aunt Becky was smiling 
kindly. She had written so many stories 
that she could almost put together these 
fragments about Mrs. McKim, 

‘Keep your engagement, then,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but you know it’s the last day.”’ 

“I know it,’’ Clem said, soberly. ‘But 
I don’t want to put this off.”’ 

Mrs. McKim was waitingfor Clem. The 
washing had been finished unusually early, 
and Mrs. McKim was in a flutter of ex- 
citement as she walked down the street 
beside the tall girl. 

‘There ain’t but one suit for the boys, 
but they can take turns,’’ she chattered, 
‘Tam first—he’s waited thirteen years— 
and the twins next, and then Jem. I'll 
have to turn up the sleeves and legs con- 
sider’ble for Jem; but, land o’ pity! I 
don’t care about his sleeves and legs! It’s 
his face! That’ll be Jem’s!’’ 

Mrs. McKim laughed and chattered on. 

“I'll let Polly Kate wear my black al- 
paca— Polly Kate’s big of her age, 
Thusy’ll have to do with her old plaid, 
but I’ll curl her hair all nice and that’ll 
make up. And the baby—” The little 
washerwoman smiled and nodded to her- 
self. Clem understood that the baby’s 
charms sufficed without aid of adorning 
clothes. 

The children were all within calling dis- 
tance of home, Mrs. McKim and Polly 
Kate gathered them together, and, as 
Clem afterward said, sorted them out, 
Then, beginning with thirteen-year old 
Tam, each boy was by turn scrubbed mer- 
cilessly and arrayed in the one good and 
complete suit. The young photographer 
described the proceedings to Aunt Becky 
that evening. © 

“They wouldn’t sit still, auntie. I had 
to put them on the front steps, where the 
light was strong, and take the quickest 
snaps, and their mother kept giving direc- 
tions till they didn’t know what was hap- 
pening. ‘Smile, Tamsy, smile, will you?’ 
Mrs. McKim would say. ‘No, no, not like 
that! Land o’ pity, don’t smile! Fold 
your hands and make believe you’re at 
Sunday school. There, quick, Miss Clem! 
That’s beautiful!’ 

‘And that’s the way it went, auntie. It 
took till four o’clock to get them all. Do 
you wonder I’m tired? But I got them. 
Polly Kate was too solemn and Thusy was 
too grinning, and the baby wiggled! He’ll 
have two noses and eyes enough for a day 
nursery. But if you could have seen Mrs, 
McKim! She was so radiant! She doesn’t 
know, but I snapped her, too, with her 
hands clasped in ecstasy. The whole 
story is written out in her face, auntie,’’ 

“Yes, dear, it will be plain reading. 
Go on!” 

‘“*That’s all. 
McKim was a joke before. 
She’s—she’s pathos,”’ 

That evening Clem developed her pic- 
tures and the negatives were ready for 
printing the next forenoon. When the 
many processes were completed she car- 
ried the finished prints in to Aunt Becky. 
And the story in the photograph of home- 
ly, radiant Mrs. McKim was plain to see. 

The next morning a note was left at the 
door for Clem. She read it and bounded 
up the stairs to the writing-room. 

‘‘Auntie, auntie, I’ve got the prize! It’s 
from Miss Witherspoon, but of course it’s 
a mistake. Of courseitis! I didn’t send 
in any picture.” 

“I did. I sent Mrs. McKim,” remarked 
Aunt Becky, calmly. “I slipped it out 
from the others. I thought it would 
speak for itself—and it has.”’ 

*I¢ has!’’ exclaimed Clem, with pro- 
longed delight. ‘Miss Witherspoon read 
the story, auntie.’”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Auntie, I thought Mrs, 
I don’t now. 





DR. HOWE AND THE IRISH. 





A characteristic story of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe was told by Mr. F. B. Sanborn at 
the celebration of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's 
birthday, three years ago. He said: 


Dr. Howe always represented to me a 
class small among men, the knightly 
class. There was no need to ask in ad- 
vance where he would be found; he was 
always to be found where generosity 
and courage and the interests of the 
weak required him to be. This was 
illustrated by his first interview with 
Charles Sumner. It was on the occa- 
sion of the Broad Street mob. .In those 
days the Irish were much disliked by in- 
dustrial Americans, and an American mob 
tried to exterminate the Irish inhabitants 
of Broad Street. Dr. Howe early made 
his appearance on the scene, long before 





the soldiers got there; and while doing 
what was necessary for the protection of 
the poor Irish, he found himself support- 
ed by a tall young man whom he had 
never seen before. After the riot was put 
down, he found that the young man was 
Charles Sumner. 

There are some really ‘‘superior’’ per- 
sons, and they always have a feeling that 
there are certain things which they must 
do, and, whatever the difficulties in the 
way, they are found doing them. Despite 
the difference of sex and of latitude (for 
in those days Boston was in a very differ- 
ent latitude from New York), Julia Ward 
felt this same disposition to protect the 
poor. I have no doubt it was this feeling 
that drew them together. Although their 
occupations were different, Dr. Howe and 
Mrs. Howe were united in their purpose 
to leave the world better than they found 
it, and to give the down-trodden their fair 
chance in life. Dr. Howe was the most 
romantic character that ever appeared in 
this country. It was a happy thought of 
the divine powers to unite two such ro- 
mantic careers as his and that of his wife, 
who is still with us to-day in her golden 
youth. 
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WOMEN ON HOSPITAL BOARDS. 

The Glasgow Royal Infirmary, in ac- 
cordance with a recent change in its char- 
ter, must have four additional managers, 
two of them to be women and two work- 
ing men. Ata meetingat which the Lord 
Provost Chisholm presided, Mrs. Mather, 
14 Annfield Place, and Mrs. Napier, 14 
Windsor Circus, were elected, 

The committee of ladies and gentlemen 
for securing the election of some women 
to the Board of Management of the Royal 
Hospital for Incurables, Putney Heath, 
London, have issued a circular to the sub- 
scribers to the charity, calling upon them 
to support Miss McKee’s candidature at 
the annual meeting. The need of wom- 
en on the governing board of this hos- 
pital was emphasized at the Festival 
dinner, both by Lord Tweedmouth, the 
chairman, and by Lord Northampton, 
president of the institution. The English- 
woman's Review says: 

The committee are to be congratulated 
on having secured as their candidate a 
lady with so much experience in public 
work, and at once so wise and tactful as 
Miss McKee, who was eight years on the 
Marylebone Board of Guardians, and who 
sat for the city on the London School 


Board. 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Household Economic Association 
was recently held at Buffalo, N. Y. It 
was attended by a large number of dele- 
gates from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
was by that excellent friend of equal suf- 
frage, Hon. J. L. Hughes, Inspector of 
Public Schools of Toronto. His subject 
was ‘‘Household Economics as a Factor 
in Human Evolution.’’ Mr, Hughes says 
he does not believe in mothers’ clubs or 
in fathers’ clubs, but in clubs formed for 
both father and mother. He believes 
thoroughly in household economics, and 
said he considered the society which he 
was addressing one of the best that had 
been organized by women. “I like,” said 
he, ‘‘the idea’that tends to universal sis- 
terhood as demonstrated in your society.”’ 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Honorary president, Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
rotin, Chicago, Il!.; president, Mrs. Linda 
Hull Larned, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Moody Pugh, Omaha; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Burroughs; 
secretary -treasurer, Mrs. John Kendall 
Dunn, Jamaica, N. Y. 

-_—- 
W. D. HOWELLS ON WOMAN’S EVOLUTION. 

Women used to be told when they ven- 
tured into some public fields where they 
are now such familiar figures that their 
place was the fireside, the family altar 
(typified by the cook-stove and the wash- 
tub in most houses), and, in fine, the 
home. We do not remember that they 
were in the habit of openly retorting, 
‘*Whose home?”’ but surely their advisers 
were open to some retort. It is because 
women have, in the hideously egotistic 
and erroneous development of our com- 
mercial civilization, been obliged so often 
to make the homes they were bidden 
keep to that we now find them the rivals 
(alas! sometimes the victorious rivals) of 
men, not only in the graces, but the indus- 
tries, the arts, the sciences. The part they 
play (it is’ very like working) has been less 
chosen than forced upon them by the 
brutal and entirely man-made conditions 
of the life which prevails throughout the 
world ironically calling itself Christen- 
dom; and their schools cannot do better 
than continue to fit them for it, until 
their brothers shall imagine some gentler 
and juster economy, in which they shall 
each be chosen a wife by a husband 
worthy cf her, and dwell with him in a 
home of their common creation, safe from 
want and the fear of want. 

Even this millennial vision should not 
involve any obligation to matrimony as to 
a state more honorable or more ideal than 
celibacy. The apostle had something to 








say for that which will always commend 
itself to consideration, and no one can 
have lived long in the world, or met many 
maturely unmarried women, without 
questioning the right of matrimony to 
hold itself as the only holy estate, or the 
holiest. It is holy if the married pair be. 
have themselves; and if they do not, why, 
celibacy seems rather preferable. In mil- 
lennial conditions, even, it is doubtful if 
it ought to be commended as the chief 
and primary motive in woman's educa. 
tion. In this premillennial epoch (we now 
all know that A. D. 2000 is the true mil- 
lennium) it certainly should not be suf- 
fered to bring ignominy upon any of the 
occupations in which women find pros- 
perity.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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CHILD LABOR IN ALABAMA 
AN APPEAL TO NEW ENGLAND 

Addressing ourselves to the public con- 
science of those historic localities trom 
which so much of good has come to our 
common country, we ask your help in re- 
lation to the increasing evils of child labor 
in the South. 

Our responsibility is more directly con- 
cerned with the State of Alabama. It is 
not a responsibility which we would in 
any sense evade. We would not excuse 
the apathy of large numbers of our own 
people, though that apathy is partly due 
to their inexperience in relation to the 
conditions of manufacture. The problems 
presented by the factory are new to us, 
Nor would we condone or forget the in- 
difference of certain of our legislators. 
Frightened by the threat that reforms 
would be followed by the alienation of 
capital and by the withdrawal of invest- 
ments, they have hesitated to grant what 
the people have not demanded. Primari- 
ly, therefore, the guilt of this economic 
and social wrong must lie at our own 
doors. To the conditions of the problem 
here we are addressing ourselves with all 
the forces at our command, If we bring 
this appeal to New England, it is not be- 
cause Alabama would shift the blame, but 
because we confidently believe that, if 
you know the truth, New England wiil 
share the task, 

For the responsibility is also yours, 
Such protective legislation as we once had 
was repealed by the legislature as a con- 
cession to the demands of the representa- 
tives of a mill, recently removed from the 
East and operated here by Massachusetts 
capital. While the proportion of the 
children under 12 in our Northern and 
Southern mills is approximately the same, 
yet in the mills representing Northern in- 
vestments, the actual number of children 
thus employed is twice as great as the 
number found in the mills controlled by 
Southern capital. In the struggle for re- 
furm legislation before the last Legisla- 
ture, the friends of the Child Labor Bill 
were twice given a hearing before com- 
mittees. In both cases the bill was killed 
in committee. In each instance the most 
aggressive and effective opposition came 
from the salaried representative of Massa- 
chusetts investments; and, at the second 
hearing, this representative appeared 
alone, as the chosen spokesman of all the 
forces of resistance. 

That one or two of these mills should be 
provided with library, natatorium, gym- 
nasium, and other incidents of a spectacu- 
lar philanthropy, may not obscure the 
fact that they are supporting a system un- 
der which hundreds of our little children 
are denied the most elementary opportuni- 
ties for health and happiness; a system 
representing the conditions of compulsory 
ignorance; a system which destroys the 
efficiency of our future operatives by sap- 
ping the vitalities of youth, and which— 
by imposing upon the tender heart of the 
child an environment of whirling and 
deafening machinery, together with the 
burdens of sustained and unnatural labor 
—has made a school of experience disas- 
trous alike to both capacity and charac- 
ter. 

But we know tliat the argument of this 
question is, with the people of New Eng- 
land, unnecessary; and, in the space per- 
mitted us, impossible. We will gladly 
send our literature to those who may be 
interested. Of the press we earnestly re- 
quest the publication of this appeal. If 
answer to it should be attempted, we ask 
that such statements may be forwarded to 
this committee for consideration and 
reply. 

We shall be grateful to those who may 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. ANNA 
H. Saaw, Auios Stons BLackWStu, and 
Luoy E. AnrHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid. 59 sents. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 
ful location, directly on the shore. Table gener 
ous and wholesome. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Maes. 
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wish to aid us financially in the conduct 
of our work. But we especially ask for 
something far more valuable to any 
righteous cause than contributions to its 
treasury. We pray for the awakening of 
public interest, and for the quickening of 
that public conscience which recognizes, 
through the unity and integrity of our 
national life, the unity of our responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of all the people. We 
believe that Massachusetts, having de- 
fended her own children from a cruel and 
unnecessary industrial system, will ques- 
tion the heartless policy with which her 
capital striving to perpetuate the defense- 
lessness of the children of the South. 
This capital is doing here what it dare not 
do at home, 

Realizing, with all the peoples of the 
Christ, that the protection of the little 
child means the preservation of every- 
thing worth preserving, and believing that 
our fellow-countrymen of the North and 
East will unite with us in attempting to 
check this exploitation of childhood for 
the creation of dividends, we earnestly 
ask your interest and your aid. 

{Signed} 
EDGAR GARDNER MURPHY, 
(Rector of St. John's Episcopal 
Church, Montgomery). 
Tuomas G, JONES, 
(Ex-Governor of Alabama). 
LucIEN V. LATASTE, 
(Monigomery). 
J. H. Painuies, 
(Supt. of Schools, Birmingham). 
JoHN CRAFT, 
(Member of Legislature, Mobile). 
A. F,. REILLy, 7 
(Member of Legislature, Ensley). 
Executive Committee for Alabama. 





HUXLEY ON WOMEN DOCTORS. 

In the ‘‘Life and Letters of T. H, Hux- 
ley,’’ is re-published the following letter, 
dated July 8, 1874, written by Mr. Huxley 
to the London Times: 

‘‘Without seeing any reason to believe 
that women are, on the average, so strong 
physically, intellectually, or morally as 
men, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
that many women are much better en- 
dowed in all these respects than many 
men, and I am at a loss to understand on 
what grounds of justice or public policy a 
career which is open to the weakest and 
most foolish of the male sex should be 
forcibly closed to women of vigor and 
capacity. 

“We have heard a great deal lately 
about the physical disabilities of women. 
Some of these alleged impediments, no 
doubt, are really inherent in their organi- 
zation, but nine-tenths of them are artifi- 
cial—the products of their modes of life. 
I believe that nothing would tend so 
effectually to get rid of these creations of 
idleness, weariness, and that ‘over-stimu- 
lation of the emotions’ which, in plainer- 
spoken days, used to be called wantonness, 
than a fair share of healthy work, ‘direct- 
ed towards a definite object, combined 
with an equally fair share of healthy play, 
during the years of adolescence; and 
those who are best acquainted with the 
acquirements of an average medical prac- 
titioner will find it hardest to believe that 
the attempt to reach that standard is likely 
to prove exhausting to an ordinarily intel- 
ligent and well-educated young woman.”’ 





HOW THE CHEYENNES BECAME FARMERS 

It is said that the Cheyenne Indians of 
Oklahoma are the best farmers of any 
Indians that have lately been on the war- 
path, and the manner in which the refor- 
mation was brought about makes an in- 
teresting story. It began with an Indian 
agent offering to give a calf to every 
Cheyenne boy who would help him to 
milk his cows for three months. Some of 
the boys accepted, but all except three 
were laughed out of the *tsquaw’s work’’ 
by the men of the tribe. These three 
stuck to it, and when each of them had 
earned a calf, a dozen more boys offered 
their The agent then asked 
them to help him plow, promising to give 
them all the corn they could grow. Ten 
of them agreed, and they raised 3,000 
bushels of corn, which they sold, and the 
money they received enabled them to buy 
thirty-five steers. By this time every 
Indian at the agency was interested, the 
boys all wanting herds of their own, and 
the men equally eager. The result is that 
this agent’s wise move has made the Chey- 
ennes, as has been said, the best farmers 
of any Indians in that region. 
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MAKE YOURSELVES LIFE MEMBERS. 


Although a large number of certificates 
for life membership in the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
have been issued during the last few 
years, there are still some certificates 
bearing the signatures of Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt, which can 
be had upon application and the payment 
of fifty dollars. When the present limited 





number is exhausted, no more certificates 
bearing the signatures of both Mrs, Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony will be issued. 
Therefore persons desiring one of these 
certificates should not delay. Send fee or 
write for additional information to the 
Treasurer, Harriet TAYLOR Upron. 
Warren, Ohio. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEBRASKA. 
KEARNEY, Nov. 12, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We had a delightful visit last week from 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of 
the National American W. 8S. A., accom- 
panied by Miss Laura Gregg, State organ- 
izer and manager for Nebraska, and Mrs. 
Young, president of the Nebraska W. S. A, 

It was refreshing to see some cham- 
pions of that good cause here once again, 
to get both men and women awakened to 
a sense of their duty relative to this im- 
portant reform, 

It is now over thirty years since this 
question came before the people of Ne- 
braska by the submission of an amend- 
ment to our State constitution, giving our 
women the suffrage. In 1868 I spoke 
through this county in behaif of the 
cause, and my lecture was published in 
full in two of our city papers—the Kear- 
ney Journal and the Shelton Clipper. Then 
this county (Buffalo) gave the largest pro- 
portional majority for suffrage of any 
county in Nebraska. 

It is high time for the forces to be 
brought to bear on Nebraska again for 
equal suffrage. The State that has for its 
motto “Equality before the Law” ought 
quickly to fall into line with Idaho, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Wyoming. If all the 
other counties will do as well as this 
‘*Banner County”’ did before, the effort 
of the noble women who have been bat- 
tling for woman’s rights so long will be 
crowned with victory. 

The meetings last week were held in 
our First Methodist Church. In the 
afternoon, at the very hour for the suf- 
frage meeting, the ex-candidate for Presi- 
dent, Col. W. J. Bryan, spoke at our 
Opera House, consequently there was but 
asmall audience. But our public speak- 
ers in reform causes have had such things 
to contend with right along. I always 
take a bouquet of my choicest flowers to 
adorn our Methodist Church pulpit on 
Sundays, and so I gathered up the best 
flowers I could find to honor this meeting 
and placed them on the pulpit before the 
ladies. 

The State president, Mrs. Young, made 
an able presentation of facts in behalf of 
the cause, and was received with applause. 
Mrs. Squires, president of the local club, 
conducted the meeting in a very pleasing 
manner. Mrs. Barbour, the local secre- 
tary, gave an able address, and there was 
an excellent paper by Mrs. Louisa E. Col- 
lins, one of our prominent Kearney ladies. 
We were favored with some remarks, also, 
by Rev. Mr. Parker, of the Kearney Con- 
gregational Church. I volunteered a few 
words for the encouragement of friends of 
the cause. 

A question box was opened, and many 
questions were answered by Miss Laura 
Gregg, with dignity and charm. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt closed, and every 
one was delighted. Her address held 
every one in closest attention for an hour. 
Her subject was ‘“‘The Simplicity of the 
Great Problem of Equal Suffrage.”’ 

Kearney is just half-way between Bos- 
ton and San Francisco, and is the central 
city of Nebraska, as Nebraska is the cen- 
tral State of the United States, and is 
destined to become the central star of 
freedom’s flag. What Mrs. Catt, Miss 
Gregg, and Mrs. Young have done for 
freedom’s cause here in Kearney is but 
preliminary to the greater work the 
friends of suffrage are going to do at Lin- 
coln, our State capital. 

Moses H, SYDENHAM, 
Editor of Central Star of Empire. 





KANSAS. 
SALINA, KAN.,. Nov. 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Oct. 26, Mrs. Ida H. 
Harper mentions Senator Fred Dumont 
Smith, of Kinsley, Kan., as having been 
converted to "woman suffrage by a recent 
visit to Colorado. By what confusion of 
names or other mischance this mistake 
occurred I know not, but certain it is that 
Senator Smith needed no Colorado revela- 
tion, nor any other revelation, to make a 
suffragist of him. His visit to Colorado 
might have confirmed him in the faith, 
for he is and has long been a firm believer 
in this reasonable doctrine. He was the 
champion of the Presidential Suffrage Bill 
in our Senate last winter, and made logi- 
cal and eloquent speeches in its favor. 
Our pride in Senator Smith and our grati- 
tude to him will not permit us to allow 
this misstatement to pass uncorrected. 

LAURA M, JouHNs. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS., 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. ° 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Snffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 3) Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
ping. & wt & mo Js 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 








COOK’S. 


Asthma Cure Fre 











ASTHMALENE BRINGS INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANENT 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 





Sent Absolutely Free 
WRITE YOUR NAME 


AND 


on Receipt of Postal. 
ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
FOR TEN 








RELIEF. 








morphine, chloroform or ether. 


There is nothing like Asth 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rey. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘*Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition, I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured. I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 





a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted like a charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 
Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 


NEw York, JAN. 3, 1901. 
Drs. TAFT Bros’. MEDICINE Co. 
Gentlemen—Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma. Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 


After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 
Very truly yours, 


Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co. 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 


I can consistently recommend the medicine 
ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


Avon Sprinas, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. 


many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


My wife has been afflicted 
Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 


My wife commenced taking it about the 


first of November. I very soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle 
her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


I feel that 
to all who are afflicted with this distress- 
0. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 
remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 
to work, 


Street. 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


Fes. 5, 1901, 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 
I have family of four children, and for six years was unable 
I am now in the best of health and am doing business every day. 
testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 


This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 


S. RAPHAEL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St. N. Y. City. 


Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 








For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” AzZInG, » 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicatior 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 


131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 











Established 1872. 2d Door South of Winter St 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORS 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve: 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic ute. 


Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidences 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimonusiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Georgia Federation has undertaken 
to raise $50,000 in order to estab- 
lish a model school somewhere in North 
Georgia. The most distressing need to- 
day in the home life of the plain people of 
Georgia is said to be the lack of domestic 
industries, and the club women of Georgia 
mean to have their model schoo] teach 
toy- making, wood -carving, pillow - lace 
making, knitting, crocheting, weaving, 
drawn work, and many other kinds of 
handiwork, besides the academic studies 
and nature study, with modelling, sewing, 
cooking, ete. The club women will work 
in conjunction with the county school 
commissioners. A deep interest is felt in 
the matter throughout the State. Reso- 
lutions have been adopted by various 
county boards of education, and the board 
of education of Barton County has offered 
to the Federation any one of its schools 
which may meet the requirements as to 
location, etc. From this school it is pro- 
posed to send out teachers all over the 
State. The Federation hopes to raise the 
money by Jan. 1, and the clubs are re- 
sponding nobly, the Cherokee Club of 
Cartersville heading the list with a con- 
tribution of $250. 


Mrs. James Jackson, president of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Woman’s Club, said at its 
recent annual meeting: ‘“‘There are some 
who maintain that the club is a symbol of 
belligerency, and that, quite analogously, 
a woman’s club stands for the aggressive 
—for independence as to its individuals 
and its sex. There was never a greater 
error. As for belligerency, we fight only 
the incubus of indifference as manifest in 
ignorance and selfishness. As for inde- 
pendence, the word is altogether a misfit. 
Not independence, but interdependence is 
our watchword. The club stands for co- 
operation, for mutual helpfulness."’ 

The Maine Federation has unanimously 
endorsed the Massachusetts plan of re- 
organization and the accompanying settle- 
ment of the color question. The Minne- 
sota Federation has instructed its dele- 
gates to Los Angeles to accept the wisest 
compromise on the color question that 
may be offered. 


The Ohio State Federation has just 
closed its annual meeting at Dayton. The 
report of the committee on education, 
submitted by Mrs. Frank Conover of Day- 
ton, embodied a resolution pledging the 
support of the Federation to the estab- 
lishment of a State normal school for the 
training and preparation of teachers; the 
election of schoo! boards, to consist of not 
less than five nor more than nine mem- 
bers, upon the general municipal ticket 
instead of by wards, with statutory pro- 
visions for the separation of the adminis- 
trative and educational sides of school 
management, and to the enactment of a 
general service pension law for public 
school teachers of the State. 


A Housemaids’’ Union has been organ- 
ized in Denver. 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park addressed the 
Home Club of East Boston last week on 
school suffrage. 


The Boston Political Class opened its 
17th season last Wednesday with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Frederick Edwards of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Malden, on 
‘‘Mational Dangers.’’ Later meetings will 
be held at 200 Huntington Ave., on the 
second and fourth Wednesdays of each 
month at 2.15 P.M. Topics of practi- 
cal importance will be discussed, as well 
as current events and parliamentary law. 
Different members of the class will pre- 
side at each session. The work of the 
class, after the first meeting, is entirely 
done by its members, who write their own 
papers, prepare debates, etc. There will 
be a few vacancies in membership, and 
information and circulars can be had from 
the corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. 
Robinson, 35 Lincoln Street, Malden, 
Mass. 


The Wisconsin Federation, at its recent 
annual meeting held in the Assembly 
Chamber at Madison, had an attendance 
of 204 delegates, beside many visitors. 
Travelling libraries, manual training and 
town improvements were among the topics 
discussed, but the subject that aroused 
most interest was domestic science. The 
Federation voted to give its moral and 
material support toward the endowment 
of a chair of domestic science at Milwau- 
kee-Downer College, and Mrs. J. A. Kim- 
berly of Neenah gave $5,000, to be used 
as a loan fund to educate teachers to fill 
it. The Governor’s wife gave the dele- 
gates a reception, the Madison Woman's 
Club and the Emily Bishop League united 
in giving them a luncheon, and they were 
taken for a drive and shown over the 
State University. 


The North Dakota State Federation, at 
its recent annual meeting at Mayville, dis- 
eussed the admission of mixed clubs of 








men and women. The question had arisen 
during the year. The State officers wished 
to admit the mixed clubs, but felt obliged 
to consult the national authorities first. 
Now, backed by this authority, the State 
is ready not only to receive but to encour- 
age mixed clubs, of which a number of 
appreciative things were said. Mrs. Lydia 
Phillips Williams, president of the Min- 
nesota State Federation, who made the 
principal address of the convention, said 
that the mixed club was her ideal con- 
ception fer the club development of the 
future, for she thought that evolution was 
bringing many problems which will re- 
quire the joint labors of mer and women 
to solve them. 

In an account of the Women’s Parlia- 
ment of Southern California, held recently 
in Los Angeles, the Long Beach Press de- 
plores the fact that so few of the speakers 
could be heard, a happy exception being 
the poem read by Mrs. Rebecca Spring, a 
woman past ninety years of age. 


~ The managers of- the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club have leased a house for the club 
at No. 13 E, 24th Street, New York City. 
It contains large assembly rooms, library, 
reading-room and dining-room on the two 
lower floors, and eight bedrooms on the 
two upper floors for transient or perma- 
nent guests. Information may be had from 
the secretary, Miss Harriet M. Jenckes, 
No, 12 E, 22d Street. The assembly rooms 
may be hired for the use of alumnz and 
college associations that have members 
enrolled as members of the University 
Club. The present membership of the 
club is about 600. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Two women ministers, Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker of Ann Arbor, and Rev. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, 
were among the speakers at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Michigan 
University; and both of them uttered 
sound good sense. 

Mrs. Crooker spoke on ‘‘The Ministry of 
the Woman’s Club.’’ She said clubs were 
leveling up society by building up a new 
aristocracy in America in which brain and 
culture, not money, counted. The wom- 
en are coming to know each other better, 
and it can no longer be said that ‘‘woman 
is woman’s worst enemy.’’ The clubs are 
doing for women what the pulpit could 
not do in overthrowing sectarian preju- 
dice and the false superiority of wealth. 
Some persons fear that women’s clubs 
will so absorb their time that their homes 
will be neglected, but Mrs, Crooker thinks 
the club distinctly benefits the home, 

Mrs. Crane urged a more intelligent 
study of housekeeping problems. Why, 
she asked, should women regard the prep- 
aration of soup in a different light from 
that in which physicians regard the prep- 
aration of their cultures? It is because 
housekeeping as now conducted is a be- 
lated industry—the least organized of all 
branches of labor. She was glad to learn 
that the most popular study in clubs was 
that of home problems. 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard has resigned 
her position as pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Chelsea, Mass., after two 
years’ service. Her resignation will take 
effect Dec. 1. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Missionary Association (Con- 
gregational), held at Oak Park, IIl., it 
was reported that the total receipts from 
the women’s societies during the past 
year were $24,733, and that 451 women 
are working as missionaries, 30 among 
the Chinese, 55 among the Indians and 
Eskimos, 51 among the white moun- 
taineers of the South, 7 in Porto Rico, and 
308 among the Southern Negroes. 


THE AMEER’S WOMAN PHYSICIAN. 





The death of the ‘‘terrible ameer’’ of 
Afghanistan recalls the experiences of 
Miss Lilias Hamilton, the doctor who 
passed several years in Cabul as his medi- 
cal adviser. She was practising in Cal- 
cutta, says the New York Tribune, when 
the ameer became curious to see and talk 
with an English woman doctor, and sent 
to invite her to visit his capital. It 
seemed a somewhat hazardous experiment, 
but as it was likely to prove interesting, 
Miss Hamilton consented to go. She soon 
reached a friendly footing with her royal 
entertainer, who was graciously pleased 
to be amused by her English inde- 
pendence. 

‘*Ah,’’ said the monarch one day, when 
he was taking her into one of his harems, 
“you treat me like a dog!’’ By which the 
ameer merely meant that his medical at- 
tendant was not in the habit of crouching 
and quailing in his presence. ‘‘Just fol- 
low me and you will see how our women 
treat me.”” When Miss Hamilton asked 
him how many wives or slaves he had, he 
replied: ‘‘How many? God knows!’’ 





Her presence in the capital of such a 





KAKAS 


and strictly as represented. 

Furs made in our own work- 
rooms, from selected skins, by the 
same workmen and with the same 
care, whether the article is sold 
for $5 or $500. 

Furs whose quality of material and 


for us, if we would, to offer them 


not advertised as worth $200. 


BEDFORD ST. 
FUR STORE 


Honest Furs at Honest Prices 


By Honest Furs wemean | By Honest Prices we mean 
Furs sold by their correct names.| Prices based upon the cost of 








workmanship make it impossible | 


below the prices of standard grades, | 
under the pretence of “opening,” | 
“special,” or “mark down” sales. | 


Muffs which we sell for $8 are worth $8, and not advertised as 
worth $12. Garments for which we charge $125 are worth $125, and 


We offer a complete line of all that is fashionable in furs this season, 
and cordially invite comparison as to quality, styles, and prices. 


34-36 BEDFORD ST.. BOSTON | 





BROS. 







materials and manufacture, and 
therefore representing fair market 
values. 

Prices which give purchasers a full 
equivalent for their money. 

Prices which, on investigation, will 
be found to be as low as other 
dealers name for goods of equal 
quality, and in many cases lower. 

Prices which will remain the same 
until there is a decided change in 
the cost of production. 























| country was viewed with suspicion and 


jealousy by many eyes. The sultana 
openly said, ‘‘You are a butcher, not a 
doctor.’’ And all because of her skill 
with the knife and the bone-saw. Dr. 
Hamilton thought it wise never to see a 
patient ina harem. If any of the women 
wished to consult her, they came out. 
Neither did she ever eat food prepared in 
the harems. In this she followed the ex- 
ample set by the ameer, who always in- 
sisted, when Dr. Hamilton had prepared 
broth or other invalid food during his 
occasional illnesses, that she should taste 
it first herself in his presence. At all 
other times the court taster fulfilled that 
duty. 

Although the kindest of hosts, after his 
fashion, the ameer was an exacting pa- 
tient. On one occasion, after attending 
him for a number of hours, the doctor 
went to her room to rest. She was awak- 
ened almost immediately by a page, with 
a request to go to the ameer at once. 
Hurrying to him, she was asked if he 
might have a peppermint. 

Dr. Hamilton, after her return to Eng- 
land, gave an interesting account of her 
experiences with the ameer, who talked 
freely with her upon all manner of sub- 
jects. She spoke of him as having an in- 
quiring mind, with a power of corrosive 
criticism which it was not wise to combat 
too openly. There was little love lost be- 
tween him and the white races, of what- 
ever nationality. ‘‘Here I am,’’ he said 
on one occasion,—they always talked in 
Persian,—‘‘shut up in these mountains 
and surrounded by foes. I am just likea 
poor goat shut up in a cave with several 
mouths to it. If I go out on one side, a 
wolf is ready to devour me. If I go out 
on another, it is a lion. On another, a 
man with a knife is ready to cut my 
throat.’’ 

The ameer was, when he chose, most 
agreeable, refined, and courteous. He 
was a master of the art of flattery, and 
wasted much of it upon Dr. Hamilton, 
The indifference to human life and suffer- 
ing, innate in ruler and subjects alike, 
sometimes made her stay at the court 
rather painful. She had some very bad 
moments, and not seldom ventured to ar- 
gue with the terrible ameer, and even to 
intervene on behalf of unfortunate wrong- 
doers. But he was nearly always ready 
to argue the point. 

Dr. Hamilton was not allowed to have 
any English books or papers, but lived 
luxuriously in a large house of her own. 
She had an English nurse with her, 
‘“hakims” to compound native herb rem- 
edies, and a guard of soldiers to keep her 
numerous patients in order, as she had a 
large though unprofitable practice. 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS 


The New England Women’s Press Asso 
ciation gave a brilliant reception at the 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, on Nov. 1, to 
‘Sarah Grand,” author of ‘*The Heavenly 
Twins,” and other novels. In the receiv- 
ing line with the guest of honor were 
Mrs. Annie G. Murray, the president of 
the W. P. A., Miss Clara Barton, Mrs. J. 
B. Pond and Mrs. J. Sewall Read. Mrs. 
Whiton Stone recited an original poem, 
“The Rose.”” Many distinguished per- 
sons were present. 

Frau Margarete Pochhammer edits at 
Berlin, Germany, Die Gesunde Frau (The 





Healthy Woman), a journal devoted to 
hygienic dress for women. The editor 
will be glad to receive contributions on 
the subject from her American sisters, 
Her address is: Verlag “Die Gesunde 
Frau,”’ Berlin, W. 35 Potsdam St. 121g., 
Germany. 


The Women’s Press Club of Denver 
lately gave a reception to Miss Minnie 
Reynolds. She spoke on her experiences 
in New York, 


- -_—-- —_—_— 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





WARREN.—The League held its annual 
meeting Nov. 2. The following officers 
were chosen: President, Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman; vice-presidents, Mrs. Alice W. 
Hosley, Mrs. M. M. Richardson, Mrs. Ann 
Warren; executive committee, Mrs. Mellie 
Adams, Mrs. Ella F. Morse, I. E. Moore, 
D. G,. Hitchcock, H. P. Bliss; secretary 
and treasurer, Mrs. Julia M. Hitchcock; 
State director, Mrs. Mary M. Richardson, 
Through Mrs, Hitchcock, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell was invited to address the 
Farmers’ Club of West Brookficld at its 
monthly meeting on Nov. 13, when she 
spoke on suffrage to about 150 farmers 
and farmers’ wives in G, A. R. Hall. 
Many members of the Warren League 
were present. 


ARLINGTON.—It is a pleasure to an- 
nounce a successful meeting of the League, 
which occurred on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
12th, in Pleasant Hall. The weather was 
very unfavorable, yet the hall was well 
filled, and it was a very enthusiastic gath- 
ering. Mrs. Othilie J. Lawson, Chairman 
of the League, presided, and gave cordial 
greeting to those present. She defined 
the League’s object to be “the promotion 
of sociability and a fuller understanding 
of civic affairs.’’ She graciously urged the 
men to join the women in their commend- 
able efforts to become better acquainted 
with matters of government, and take a 
more active part in all the affairs of life. 
(It was voted at the last meeting to admit 
men to membership on equal terms with 
the women, no slightest advantage or dis- 
ability to attach to them on account of 
their sex.) Mr. John R. Anderson, the 
speaker of the evening, delighted the au- 
dience with his earnestness and humor 
and charming Scotch accent. The charter 
members of the League, numbering only 
fourteen, were astounded to enroll nearly 
thirty new members at this, its first open 
meeting. They felt rewarded forall their 
efforts, and moved to redouble their zeal- 
ous efforts in the days to come. At the 
close of Mr. Anderson’s address, a mem- 
ber of the League gave some stereopticon 
views, including snap-shots of the Pan- 
American, Niagara Falls, familiar views 
in Arlington, and lastly a few portraits of 
the illustrious men and women who have 
championed this cause. A collation was 
charmingly served by the League Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Daisy Gilmore Cutting, and 
able assistants, and a delightful social 
hour followed. 


JEssicA C, HENDERSON, Sec. 
TREVONT 


TURKISH BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 TREMONT STREET, 
Under Tremont Theatre. Telephone Oxford 625. 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 

LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. week 

by Sundays from 1.30 P. M. to 6.30 P.M. 
ENTLEMEN—From 1 P M.and all night 

week days. Sundays till 1 P.M. and after 
8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1. Six Tickets, $5. 

Always open on Holidays. 

Private ms, with Bath, 62. 
caw Cut this advertisement out for reference. 















Cotton 
Work Dresses 


Purchase your COTTON WORK. 
DRESSES at SUSAN E. PETTIL’'s 
wareroom, 7 Park Square, for $1.25 
and upwards. Housemaids would do we!) 
to call. Cut this out. MISS PETTIE 
7 Park Sq. Room 15. Take elevator. 











THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—At the Castle Square 
Theatre next week, Sydney Somers Tvwl- 
er’s ‘‘The Belle of Richmond” will have 
its first Boston production. The author 
introduces characters of to-day in the old 
capital city of Richmond, in a story deal- 
ing with social life among the best fami- 
lies of the South, and presents a series of 
scenes arranged with strongly contrasted 
situations and good dramatic opportuni- 
ties. Following this on Monday, the 25th 
inst., there will be a revival of the farce 
comedy ‘*What Happened to Jones."’ The 
distribution of chocolate bonbons at the 
Monday matinees will be continued until 
further notice. 

—_o_— 

Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
Every bicycle enthusiast within fifty miles 
will visit Boston Music Hall next week, 
to see Harry D. Elkes and Tom Butler 
race on home trainers. The former is a 
many times champion, and the latter has 
made the best of them “‘hustle’’ for hon- 
ors, and he is not through yet. The 
home training machine comes as near the 
real racing machine as anything yet de- 
vised. The engagement of Elkes and 
Butler will be for a brief period. Mont- 
gomery and Stone, eccentric dancers in 

lackface, are old favorites at Boston Mu- 
sic Hall, and every time they appear the 
reserve force of vaudeville patrons comes 
out, The Kitiamura Imperial troupe of 
Japanese jugglers, necromancers, and 
acrobats are skilful at every trick of the 
profession. Other features will be Leon 
Morris’s performing ponies, their second 
and last week; Kittie Allen Fox, comedi- 
enne; Derenda and Breen, Indian club 
jugglers; Carson and Willard, German 
comedians; the Vedmars, comedy acro- 
bats; Williams and Melburn, in’ comedy 
and songs; Morrissey and Proctor, in a 
dancing act; and the vitagraph. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 
day, Noy. 18, at 3.30 P. M., Mr. J. R. Coolidge will 
lecture on “Interior Decoratiou' in Our Public 
Schools.” tllustrated by stereopticon. Club tea 
at six o’clock. 





FOR SALE— House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
tine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms. Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





WANTED —A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults an 
one child. A large, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood. © minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office , 3 Park Street Boston. 





HOUESKEEPER. — Situation wanted by an 
American woman as housekeeper, or to care for 
a house, or do secretary’s work, or hold any posi- 
tion of trust. Has had years of business experi- 
ence. References given. Address Miss R., care 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


——— 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 








Boston, Mass. 








Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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